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Teachers, etc. 
YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD 


y, experience in teaching in Lower and High 
Sch ol ers ades, desires to have a few hours each day 
i ie July and August occupied in reading aloud, 
teaching, in index m: ene OF similar work. 
Address M. C., Roxbury, Mass. 


LADY FROM NORTH GER. UANY, 
£1 whois an experienced teacher of the German 
and French languages and can speak English fluently, 
desires a position at one of the higher American schools; 
best of references given and required. Address T. H., 
eare the Nation. 





ir 


> VPERIENCED TEACHER (LADY) 

7’, would like to make engagement for ensuing 
vear; would also like position with family as tnstruct- 
juring vacation, or companion for travelling; refer- 


ress 
Address 8. C. J., care Nation. 


enees exchanged, 


WOLADIES HAVING TRAVELLED 
extensively in Europe, will take charge of ape 
wishing to travel in Great Britain, Normandy, and 
Brittany. References ex: ‘hanged Apply at gues. 
“ L.J.S., care Postmaster, Rutherford, af 2 


ERMAN LADY (TEACHE R) WHO 
G speaks French and English, would like summer 
position; references exchanged. Address A. E., care 
of Nation. 

NSTRUCTOR IN MATHEMATICS. 

Haverford College. Pa., desires a position for next 
year, his present position being temporary. Address 
as above. 





WO YOUNG INSTRUCTORS OF 

large experience will take six boys for a summer 
{in Germany and the Alps. Address for information, 
5 Grays, Hi arvard ( University, Cambridge. 





EIPSIC. 

~ The British Chaplain offers home, companion- 

ship, and study to a gentleman coming abroad. Terms 
moderate; references good, 


|V7A4 NTED.—CHARGE OF THE CHIIL- 

dren’s or **‘ Home ” Department of a magazine 
or Weekly paper. Address. M. C. HyDE (Mem. Wom.’s 
Nat. Press Association), Pottsville, Pa. 


TEACHER OF COOKING OF SE F rE 
ral vears’ experience, a graduate of Mrs. Rorer’s 
Be hool, desires a position, “address B, care the Nation. 


Deva TE TUTOR, EXPERIENCED, 
highest references. should ike summer position. 
Address Tutor, care of Nation. 


Bigg W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
i ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, ond 


Families Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna- Futon. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


YWE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1., and 1204 South 
ae Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NE WwW ry MERIC. AN TEACHERS’ 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. Loe ation near = centre of population of the 
U.S. Apply t B. RUGGLEs, Manager, 
Room C. ” Palnee Hotel Sane. Cc munnmannant oO. 








ME RICA, NA ND F OREIGN Professors 
4 I tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col 
leges, se hools, and families. Miriam © OYRIERE, 

150 5th Av., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. ... 
Established 1855, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


DROFESSORS Wanted for the i 
positions: 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 82.000; 2 of 
Physics, 1,500 each; 30f Mathematics, $700 to 81,80; 
2o0f Geolog y, $900 to 81,500; Sof Latin, $800 to $1,400; 
1 of English’, $1,800; 7 Musie Directors. $800 to $1,500; 
5 native Teachers ladies of French for Eastern Acade 
mies, 8500 to$700, Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, IIL. 





EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
“Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New 
ork. Incorporated by the Regents of the University 
at the State of New York for the professional equip 
mentof graduates of colleges. scientific schools, and 
normal schools. Courses teading to the decree of 
Kachelor of Pedagogy and t& special certificates. 
Curriculum includes the history of education, princt- 
jes and art of teaching, educational psychology, 
onl organization, administration, and supervision, 
the theory and practice of the kindergarten, manual- 
training subjects. Ample opportunities for advanced 
and private study. Practice-teaching under compe- 
tont supervision. For circular of information, scholar- 
ships, etc., apply to WaLTEeR L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 








‘The Sauveur Summer College of | 


Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
SIXTEENTH SEssIon: July 7 to August 17. 
For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur- 
lington, Vt 
PETITES CAUSERIES NEW Epition just out 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELFVES. New Epirios now 
in press. Exercises with translations from Pnglish 
into French have been added to both books: also a 
complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the 
pampale ts containing these exercises and th e keys to 
he same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Maas. 
The Lawrence Scientific School of 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Chem stry, 
Geology, biology, and Electrical Engineering 
For particulars address the Dean of the Law 
rence Scientific School, or the Sceretary 

HAKVARD UNIVERSITY, ridge, Mass, 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF Decorative Desien, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 9th mo., 24th. Early applic ation should be made 
for rooms. Address Secretary of College, Haverford 


College P. O., Pa, 





Remington 
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ty pewriter 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CAta 


Wryekof, Seamans & 


S27 Broadway, New \¥ x 





THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s 





Vitalized Phos sphites, 


Prepared according to the formula given 1 by Prof Perc is the pre} 





tion of the Hypophosphites identical! 
ments of the human bram and nerves 


and sustain mental and physical powers and prevent engi P _ et, with 
testimonials from leadir ig phystcians, the eminent cle “x, and edu I 
r al 


by mail ($1) ' 
Wie Bala 0. 
tthe Inde! (3 G 


q 


sts. Sent 


free. For sale by d 
from 56 West 25th Street, } vew York. 
None genuine without this 


3 


It is the principle necessary to restore 


t 


“e TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 3:2 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO. 3 E. 14th ST.. NEW YORE 8 





ble to house 





The soft, velvety coloring effect so de 
exteriors can only be produced and pert rmat nentiy held 


by the use of 
CABOT 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


que and remarkable of all books. An 
WA of all that & rare and curions. 
»mmon errors in matters pertaini ing to Art, 

d Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 







I id conversation, and creates intense interest 
nc siasm wherever introduced. You will never 
rea tow many things yo u ought t know, and don't, 
un ac ““Uu us Questi ns. Send for jescmp- 
tive C terms. AGENTS WANTED. 


“ata 3 
KEY STONE ‘PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


| logues issued. 


¥ 





-KNABE 


PIANOFORTE 


UNEQCALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Raltimore. New York 


22 and & E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space 





TONE, 





“AMERICAN WOODS: 


A Book on Woods, containing 
actual and oumonth pecimens, 
Send for circular 
° R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y- 


ARE AND STANDARD SECOND.- 
hand wr } Books purchased for cash. Cata 
. W. Jommson, 1346 Bway, N. Y. City. 








lv The Nation. 
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THE LONDON TIMES 


Of February 26 says: ‘* America sends us this week a very learned, elaborate, and suggestive work on constitu 
tional law, entitled ‘ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law,’ John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D. 
. .. Hiswork ... isfullof keen analysis and suggestive comment, and is a noteworthy contribution to the 
comparative study of litical sclence and jurisprudence. . . . Dr. Burgess possesses a keen insight into essen- 
tial political and constitutional fact, and his work may be confidently recommended to all serious students of 
comparative politics and jurisprudence.” 


A GREAT WORK. 
Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law. 


By Joun W. Buraess, Ph,D,, LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science, and International 
Law, Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 781 pages. By mail, postpaid, $5.00. Special terms for class use, 


The first part of the work is devoted to the general principlesof political science, It is divided 
into three Books, The first Book treats of the nation as an ethnological concept; the second treats 
of the state, its idea, its origin, its forms, and its ends; the third shows the historical development of 
the tour typical consti:utions of the modern age, those of England, Germany, France, and the 
United States, 

The second Part is devoted to a comparison of the provisions of these typical constitutions and 
a generalization from these provisions of some fundamental principles of constitutional law. The 
three Books treat, the first of sovereignty within the constitution, the second of civil liberty, and 
pint third, which constitutes the SECOND VOLUME, of government—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial. 

The work is intended as a systematic treatise containing the results of the most modern thought 
upon the subjects treated, 


From Ju.tus H. SEELYE, D.D., LL. D., ex-President Amherst College: 


“T have been reading it with great delight. Its thoroughness of thought and of scholarship, {ts soundly 
patente method, and the genuineness of its style make it a notable contribution to ‘ the books which are 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative Study of Politics, Economics, and 
Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, $3.00 per year. 





GINN & CoO., Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. By Maxwett Gray. 
THE RISEN DEAD. By Fiorence Marryat. 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuarp Dow tine, 
THE ROLL OF HONOR. By Annie Tuomas. 
THE LAIRD O’ COCKPEN. By Rita. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper Covers, 50 cents, 
Five Good Books Just Issued in Lovell’s International Series, 








De Quincey Memorials. 


a oe ag hye — records here first published. 
By Bepranp KIPLING. 1 vol., cloth, gilt, uniform ALEXANDER H. Jarre LL. PRE. an 
$1.25. € recent issues of the works of this author, Vols. I. andilf. Cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges, in 


box, $5.00. 
This volume contains ‘‘The Courting of Dinah No lib y will be te w 7 > 
Shadd,” “The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney.” 0 library will be complete without these volumes. 


ae ‘i = : As the edition is limited, send your order early. 
Namgay Doola,” and several stories which have not To be followed shoruly by two volumes in uniform 
appeared in this country. The volume contains a por- | style, entitled ‘* Posthumous Works of De Quincey.” 


trait of the author, with a critical introduction by mbinnaietens 
Eric Bright-Eyes. 


HENRY JAMES. 
By H. Rmer Haaearp. Handsomely illustrated 


From the Garden of Hellas. : 
with over sixty superb original illustrations by 


Trenaiated by Litta Caspot PERRY. 12mo, cloth, distinguished English and American artists. 1 
1e vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


A volume of epigrams from the original Greek, ar- _—_— 
ranged in the order found in the Palatine anthology. The Seven-Volume Edition of 
Kipling’s Works, 


indark maroon clothand gold. $1.25 per vol. 


In the Heart of the Storm, 


By MAXWELL Gray, author of ‘The Silence of Doan 
Maitland.’ 

| The instantaneous success of ‘THE SILENCE OF DEAN 

MAITLAND,’ and the wide-spread popularity achieved 

by the author, Maxwell Gray, leads the publishers to 

believe that this new work from the same pen will 

meet with equal favor. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES, Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, PustisHErs, 


140 TO 150 WORTH ST., NEW YORK. 


ANOTHER KIPLING BOOK. 


Mine Own People. 


The publishers call the attention of the trade to the 
success of 


Mr. Jameson’s Story of the Rear 
Column. 


Interest in African affairs is at such a pitch that the 
display of the work upon the counters of the deal- | 
ers is sufficient to make sales. 

l1vol., 8vo, 500 pages; cloth, gilt, silver, and inks, | 

$3.50. Half American Russia, $4.50. 

Over one hundred illustrations, a map of the Congo 

River, a valuable Natural History Appendix, and a fac- 
simile letter from Tippu Tib. 











For Teachers and Students. 


Tabular Views of Universal His- 
TORY. A Series of Chronological Tables presenting 
in parallel columns a record of the more note- 
wortby events in the history of the world from the 
earliest times down to 1890, Compiled by G. P. 
Putnam and brought down to date by Lynps E. 
JonES. The Tables are so arranged that the reader 
can see at a glance who were contemporary rulers 
and what was going on in the different realms of the 
world at any given date, not only as to political 
cranes, but in the progress of society. Octavo, 
**So very few persons have the ability to permanent- 

ly fix dates of great occurrences in their minds that a 
simple work of this character is invaluable. The work 
is one which will be found convenient to persons in 
the working world as well as to the student, and it is 
one particularly adapted to the use of teachers wno 
best appreciate the difficulty of fixing dates, and thus 
should more fully appreciate any means of lessening 
such labor.”—Baltimore Sun. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign 
QUOTATIONS. By JOHN DEVOE BELTON. 8vo, half 
leather, gilt top, $1.50. 


The distinctive feature of this compilation is the 
presentation of the English equivalents of the origi- 
nals, together with extracts from the writings of 
— authors in which the quotations have been 
used. 

“It is not alone a good book of reference, but is en- 
tertaining reading. An apt quotation often gives a 
sparkle to a sent nce, and brings the long past in com- 
munication witb the actual present.”—New York Times. 

‘Especially valuable are those extracts from scho- 
lars, showing how the sentence has been used, and 
doubly valuable when the sentence ttself_is rich in 
meaning and elegant in its expression.”’—Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean 


A Manual of Archzology. Con- 
taining an Introduction to Egyptian, Oriental,Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Art. By TaLFourD ELy, Mem- 
ber of the Councilof the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies. With 114 illustrations. Svo, 


**For a brief yet comprehensive account of the 
earliest art, we know of nothing | eae - 
ter a careful examination we say that Mr. Ely’s state- 
—— are scholarly and trustworthy.”’—Christian 

nton,. 


Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By 
ERNEST BABELON. Including the Architecture, Boulp- 
ture, and Industrial Art of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, 
Syria, Juda, Pheenicia, and Carthage. Translated 
and enlarged y! B.T.A. Everts, M.A. With over two 
hundred and fifty illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $3.00. 

** The work is of a highclass, and Oriental students, 
as well as students of the history of civilization and of 
art, will be grateful to M. Babelon for his excellent 
treatise.”—Curus Adler, in The American, 

‘**A beautiful volume of the highest authority.”— 
Literary World, 


Egyptian Archeology. By G. 
ASPERO. Translated from the French by AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 229 illustrations, pp. xii. + 328, 83.00. 

CONTENTs.—Architecture, Civil and Military—Re- 
ligious Architecture—Tombs—Painting and Sculpture 
—Industrial Arts. 

“A rich and enjoyable book, in every way satisfac- 
tory andfascinating. . . . It is delightful to find 
frankness, accuracy, and scholarship united in the pro 
duction of this work, which makes the humanity of 
vanished Egypt live again. ’—The Critic, New York. 


Prehistoric America. By _ the 
MARQUIS DE NaDAILLAC. Translated by N. D’ANVERs, 
author of ‘ A History of Art.’ Edited, with notes, by 
W.H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 219 illustrations. New, 
popular edition, $2.25. 

‘The best book on this subject that has yet been 
ublished. . . . Asarecord of facts, itis unusually 
ull.”’—Nation, 


Among the Moths and Butterflies. 


By Juuia P. BALLARD, author of ‘ Building Stories,’ 
*Seven Years from To-Night,’ etc. Second edition 
octavo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** The book is one of abounding and abiding interest, 
both in its matter and in its literary manner. It is 
copiously and exquisitely illustrated, and though ob- 
viously written for the entertainment and instruction of 
youth, is attractive to young and old alike,’’—Boston 
Gazette. 

**The book, which is handsomely illustrated, is de- 
signed for young readers, relating some of the most cu- 
rious facts of natural history in a singularly pleasant 
and instructive manner.”—N, ¥. Tribune. 


The Trees of Northeastern Ame- 
RICA. Second Edition. By CHas. 8. NEWAALL. With 
an Introductory Note by Nath. L. Britton, E.M., 
Ph.D., of Columbia College. With illustrations made 
from tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.50. 

** The book is a mine of information relating to the 
commercial advantages of the different woods. Clear in 
arrangement, lucid in description,faultless and scientific 
in illustration, excellently and legibly printed and in- 
dexed, it is a work which will be welcome in the office 
of the merchant, the atelier of the artist, and the libra- 
ry of the country gentleman.’’— Outing. 





*,* List of Spring Publications sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1891. 


The Week. 


Mr Leecnu, the Director of the Mint, is, 
we believe, quite sound on the coinage ques- 
tion, which is his legitimate field, and his 
testimony has had considerable weight in 
the recent discussions about silver. This 
fact makes his recent irruption into the 
Treasury Department, with a suggestion 
that the Government should meet its 
present difficulties by suspending specie pay- 
ments, all the more unfortunate because he 
will not be listened to hereafter on any sub- 
ject with anything like the same attention as 
formerly. His proposal to use for current 
expenses the money now held io reserve 
under the act of Congress to maintain 
the redeemability of the greenbacks is, in 
reality, a proposal to suspend specie pay- 
ments, for, if the fund were once dissi- 
pated, there would not be the smallest 
chance of its restoration. The 
body of currency cranks would unite in 
resisting its restoration. They wou'd feel 
that in this way they were demonstrating 
the power of the Government to make mo- 
ney for the people. They would enjoy, too, 
immensely the discredit it would throw on 
gold, which they hate, just as they love 
silver. To have the Director of the Mint, 
of all men in the world, recommend such 
a policy, will therefore delight them. They 
will say that here is a man, who probably 
knows gold better than any one else in the 
country, recommending its expulsion. He 
bas fathomed its meanness, and fickleness, 
and distrust of the masses, and its worship 
of aristocracy, and its unwillingness to go 
West, and therefore proposes to kick it out. 





whole 





Our readers may remember Mr. Blaine’s 
contention that he got his right to police 
Bering Sea from Russia when she ceded 
Alaska to the United States. It filled the 
whole of his last great despatch to Lord 
Salisbury. The 7ridune was absolutely 
dazed by the argument, and was short of 
epithets to describe its splendor and force. 
The Journal de St.-Pétersbourg, in an evi- 
dently semi-official paper, now demolishes it 
from wp to bottom, stone by stone. It is 
as elaborate a piece of work as has ever been 
performed on our nimble Secretary by critic 
or enemy. It says that Russia never 
ceded any rights in sea or land in Bering 
Sea, except such as rested on the ordi- 
nary law of nations, because she never 
had any to cede, and that the ukase 
taking in one hundred miles of high sea 
along the coastline as a little private fishing- 
ground, which Mr. Blaine has madeso much 
of, was, to speak familiarly, all ‘‘ poppy- 
cock,”’ was never put in force, or meant to be 
putin force. It winds up by asserting that 
“the pretensions of the United States in this 
matter are in absolute contradiction to the 











most elementary principles of international 
law, 
The 7ridune’sexplanation, which has doubt: 


less been received from Washington, is that 
it is plain that the Journal de St.-Péters- 
hourg does not speak for M. de Giers, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Atfairs, and that it does not 
know anything about the matter in hand, 
and that ‘‘ the power of nations to extend 
their jurisdiction over the open ocean for 
a lawful purpose is recognized by all nations, 
and has been frequently practised by Eng- 
land,” and ‘‘ has the sanction of all accepted 
writers, for it is both just and necessary.” 
There is a curious mixture of fatuity and 
slyness in this. The power of nations to 
extend their jurisdiction r their own ves 
on the open ocean” for law 
ful purposes has never been 
apy writer, 
about the power of nations to extend their 


sels and citizens “* 
questioned by 
Dut the present controversy is 
jurisdiction over foreign vessels on the 
high seas, for any purpose whatever not 
agreement, like the 
No ‘f accept 


ed writer” has ever in recent times recog- 


recognized by special 


suppression of the slave trad 


nized any such power, as our sly friend in 
Washington well knows. Whois his ‘ ac- 
cepted writer,’ and what is the page of the 


’ 


work? The 7 also revives the theory 


I enables 


of an ocean game law, which 
& government to pursue and recapture on 
the high seas in foreign vessels the young 
of wild anima’s which may possibly have been 
born in its own territory; but this is too 
absurd for discussion. 





The notification which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has sent to Washington that it is 
unwilling to receive Hienry W. Blair as 
American Minister, ought to make the Presi- 
dent ashamed of himself for appointing 
him to the place, but it probably will not. 
If the United States had been search- 
ed to get the most 
man forthe Chinese mission, Blair would 
have been selected after competitive examina- 
tion as distancing all others. He had been 
rejected as Senator by his own State after 
a career in the Senate which had made 
him a butt for the jeers of the whole 


. . 
couspicuousiy unht 


country, when the President, for no other 
reason than that he was ‘‘ out of a job,” 
‘hina, whose 
vy assailed in an ignorant 
isown. The 





appointed hin 


people 


way peculiarly h 











w oo 
5 
, 


was, in fact, the mast st illustra- 

have had of the disgraceful 
use which our Government habitually makes 
of its foreign missions, giving them as 
rewards for political servicc—‘‘ plums” for 
politicians. President Harrison and Secre- 
tary Blaine have done this in a more whole- 
sale manner than almost any of their prede- 


tion we 





VW 


gz all the first class missions to 
reward their own supporters, in the press 
nd out of it, without regard to their fitness 


cessors, UusiD 


The Nation. 


a a -~——3 
Blair happened to be only a little more unfit 
than some of the others, and, 


for him, the 


unluckily 
barrier of language has not 
been sufticient to prevent the Chinese Gov 
ernment from obtaining an accurate idea of 
his persenality. 


Nevertheless, ‘‘ ] should,” says the great 
man, “ have proceeded to China, Emperor 
or no Emperor, but for the order of 
Secretary Blaine recalling me.” In other 
words, the Chinese have had to 
get rid of him by force if they did not 
want him, had not Secretary Blaine inter 
fered. Blair knows nothing about thediplo 
matic distinction between a ‘* persona grata” 
grata It is all 


would 


and a ‘‘persona non 


one to him which he 


matic career, as long as he can draw the 
} 


salary. Itis fair to Blair to say that he is 
not as absurd in this view as he seems. It is 
a view which grows quite naturally it of 
‘ rr ule of n I ITI ALI< pac vs but of 


course, When it gets into the brain of the 
born natural, it finds funny expression, 
W . cilia at = _— 3 

t a4 OTORECT w } am seeks & 
foreign mission, it never occurs to him that 
he is sent abroad t ainta x 1 reiations 
between his own Government and that to 
which he is accredited. The appointment 


comes to him solely as a reward for past 
services to the party; and when any foreign 
Power refuses to receive bim because he is 
untit, he feels towards it as he would feel 
towards a ‘‘darned Mugaump” who had 
opposed his confirmation by the Senate, 
Biair now says he is going to Japan, which 
“‘will suit him equally as well if not better.” 
‘The Japanese Mission,” he says, ‘‘is as 
sat’sfactory both as to the character and 
dignity of the country and the salary.” We 
have italicized this last consideration because 
we are sure that Blair, creat a fool as he 
seems externally, really regarded it as the 

But how will the Japanese 
taking New Hampshire’s and 


China's leavings? 


> in a) — 
main chance. 


feel sbout 





The Democrats in the Michigan Senate, 
with the help of the Patrons of Industry, 
have passed the bill which went through 
the House some time ago providing for the 
choice of Presidential electors by districts 
next year, instead of in a single block, as 
heretofore. As the signature of the Demo- 
cratic Governor is assured, it is now certain 
that Michigan's fourteen votes in the E'ec 
toral College of 1892 will be divided between 
the two parties. The coalition of Demo- 
crats and Patrons in the Senate followed up 
the passage of this bill with one making anew 
division of the State into Congressional dis- 
tricts, which will go through the strongly 
Democratic House without any difficulty. 
Under the old apportionment during the 
past decade, the Democrats have never car- 
ried less than two of the eleven districts 





for the posts to which they were assigned. 


(their number in i888), and have gone as 
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high as five in 1886, six in 1882, seven in 
1884, and eight in 1890. Under the new ap- 
portionment of the twelve Representatives 
which the State will now have, the Demo 
crats count confidently upon securing six, 
even if the Republicans have a majority of 
the votes in all the districts, as in 1884 and 
1888; and they also hope to carry one of the 
two large districts which will choose the 
electors at-large. 





The Nebraska Legislature also had before 
it during its recent session a Dill providing 
for the choice of Presidential clectors by 
districts, but it failed to pass. The same 
policy has been urged in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, which is now controlled by the Demo- 
crats, but at last accounts it was hardly ex- 
pected that it would be adopted. Wis- 
consin is still another State where the 
system might have been introduced, as 
the Democrats controlled both the Execu- 
tive and Legislative departments, but it 
was not even mooted, we think—certain- 
ly not pushed with any zeal. Perhaps 
the reason was, that the Democrats are so 
hopeful of carrying the State and securing 
all the electoral votes next year, that they 
preferred to take their chances of getting 
the whole number under the old system than 
to adopt a new one under which the Re- 
publicans would be sure to have several. It 
is not unlikely that Wisconsin will be a close 
State in 1892. It gave Harrison 21,321 more 
votes than Cleveland in 1888, but last fall 
elected a Democratic Governor by a plu- 
rality of 28,320. The issue on which the con- 
test turned in 1890 was a purely State one, 
arising out of a controversy over the teach- 
ing of English in the schools; but the 
shrewdest Republican managers fear that 
some of their old allies among the Germans 
and other foreign-born voters who deserted 
them last year, will remain permanently in 
the Democratic party. However the Presi- 
dential contest may result, it is probable 
that the Democrats will secure the Legisla- 
ture, and the United States Senatorship that 
goes with it, as they have a considerable 
majority among the holding-over members 
of the upper branch, and have redistricted 
the State so that the Republicans cannot 
reasonably hope to elect enough of their 
party to overcome this advantage. 





Massachusetts continues to reap advan- 
tages from having a wide-awake Democrat 
in the Executive chair. Gov. Russell’s lat- 
est service to the State is rendered in a mes- 
sage which he has sent to the Executive 
Council, protesting against the payment of 
an impudent claim for $14,000 which has 
been put in by one Davis for his alleged 
services as “‘ legislative agent” of Massachu- 
setts at Washington in securing the passage 
by Congress of the Direct-Tax Bill. The 
contract was made by the Republican Gov- 
ernor and Council a year ago, and 
if Mr, Brackett had been retlected last 
fall, the bill would doubtless have been 
paid without any fuss about it. But Gov. 
Russell] points out that the act of Congress 
refunding the tax itself provided ‘‘ that no 











part of the money hereby appropriated shall 
be paid out by the Governor of any State or 
Territory or any other person to any attorney 
or agent, under any contract for services now 
existing or heretofore made between the rep- 
resentative of any State or Territory and 
apy attorney or agent”; that if Davis 
really rendered any services, which is dis- 
puted, they must have been in the way of 
lobbying, and fall under the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Trist vs. Child, that such services were illegi- 
timate, and, considered in connection with 
the pecuniary interest of the agent at stake, 
contrary to the plainest principles of public 
policy ; and that the contract under which 
he was to be paid only in case of suc- 
cess falls within a decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, that ‘‘an agreement by 
which, in consideration that an attorney 
should prosecute suits in behalf of his client 
for certain sums of money, in which he had 
himself no previous interest, it was agreed 
that he should keep one-balf of the amount 
recovered in case of success, and should re- 
ceive nothing for his services in case of 
faiture—is unlawful and void.” In view of 
these facts, the Governor suggests that the 
Attorney-General be asked whether the con- 
tract is legally binding apon the Common- 
wea'th, adding his own opinion that, ‘‘if 
said contract is illegal, because champertous, 
against public policy, or for other cause, I 
am of the opinion that the Commonwealth 
is under no obligation, moral or equitable, 
to recognize the c!aim of Mr. Davis.” 





Mayor Grant’s last appointments are appa- 
rently much worse than the former ones, and 
still further confirm Mr. Hewitt’s predic- 
tions as to Tammany’s aims in taking charge 
of the city government. We have never in 
the history of New York had such a list of 
municipal officers as Mayor Grant has now 
given us. The appointment of ‘‘ Barney” 
Martin as Commissioner of Jurors is a lower 
depth by far than was reached or attempted 
even under Tweed, and has a significance 
which will be perceived more clearly by and 
by than now. Jt means the provision of better 
protection in the courts for Tammany office- 
holders and members of the Tammany com- 
mittees than ts now to be had, and better means 
of avenging or punishing the enemtes and 
critics of Tammany than now exist. It means 
the cessation of such interferences with the 
organization as the presentment of the 
Grand Jury against the Sheriff's office as ad- 
ministered by Grant, and as the indictment of 
the Excise Commissioners and of the ruffian 
Barker. It means, in short, a more efficient 
control by Tammany of the machinery of jus- 
tice. It probably means, too, greater terrors 
for those who venture to expose or criticise the 
doings of the conspirators in the public press, 
It is, in fact, considering who and what 
“Barney” Martin is, and what the work he is 
now set to do, the boldest stroke Tammany 
has yet made. 





We do not say all this by way of condem- 
nation of the Mayor. Inu making these ap- 
pointments he is simply exercising, in the 








way he was expected to exercise them, the 
permission and authority given him last 
fall by 146,000 voters of this city, 
out of a total registry of 244,970. Of these, 
116,581, by voting directly for him, said in 
effect that he was the kind of Mayor they 
liked, and that they hoped he would give 
them, in his second term, the same kind of 
city officers he had given them in his first, 
and if possible worse oncs, The remaining 
30,000, by staying away from the polls, said, 
in effect, that they cared very little about 
city government ; that, on the whole, they 
thought him a better Mayor than any other 
that offered, and did not object to his fill- 
ing the public offices with his old ‘‘ pals” 
and cronies. 





The adjournment of the French Chambers 
over Easter without having taken definite 
action on the report of the Tariff Commit- 
tee gave opportunity for an immense num- 
ber of public and orgaviz:d protests against 
the proposed new tariff. The Journal des 
Economistes has given up a great deal of 
space in its last two issues to the recording 
of such protests, and altogether they go far 
towards justifying Lord Salisbury’s re- 
mark at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce dinner, that in France the 
Government was more strongly protectionist 
than the people. Especially noteworthy is 
the action of the Lyons workingmen in join- 
ing their employers in protesting against a 
measure professedly designed to benefit the 
laboring men of France. The great silk- 
manufacturers and exporters put in their pro- 
test some time ago, but the protectionist ora- 
tors said that the employees would take a dif- 
ferent view. Another protest of real intel- 
lectual weight is that of various associations 
of writers and artists, who declare that the 
proposed narrow policy will lead to repri- 
sals which will result in the injury of French 
literary and artistic producers. Sardou’s 
name is signed for the Society of Dramatists. 
As showing a certain international solidarity 
of interest in the whole question, we note the 
resolutions adopted by the Consumers’ 
League of Bordeaux, which, after vigorous- 
ly protesting against the schemes of French 
‘* mac-kinléisme,” ‘‘ offered congratulations, 
in the person of the eminent ex-President 
Cleveland, to the free-traders of the United 
States, for the great victory won over 
American mac-kinléisme at the November 
elections.” 





The Clitheroe case, in which the Court of 
Appeal denied Mr. Jackson’s right to com- 
pel his wife to live with him, is still the 
subject of fierce discussion in England. 
Mrs. Jackson is publishing in the newspa- 
pers, in self-defence, a history of her matri- 
monial life, which, however, contains no- 
thing new, and the religious world is greatly 
excited over the decision, as in some man- 
ner, not clearly explained, weakening the 
marriage bond. The only serious result of it 
so far is the declaration of some justices of 
the peace that they will hereafter refuse, as 
useless, the separation order which the law 
now allows them to make on the application 
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of wives who charge their husbands with 
ill treatment or failure to support them. 
These justices say that as the wife, under 
the Jackson judgment, can leave her bus- 
band whenever she pleases, the trial of these 
applications would be now a mere farce 
This has led to some very sharp remarks on 












3 the justices by the Lord Chancellor and 
4 Lord Esher, who shared in the judgment, 
: at one of the non-judicial sittings in the 

ee House of Lords—an unprecedented occur- 
| rence, we believe. They said that they 
i had nothing to do with the effect of their 


judgment on the separation orders, and that 

the observations of the justices were very 
: unbecoming. If anybody is to blame in 
: the matter, it is Parliament, which recent- 
A y, by the ‘‘ Weldon Act,’”” deprived the 
courts of the power to enforce 
for the ‘‘restitution of conjugal rights,” by 
4 imprisonment, and failed to provide any 
other sanction, so that these decrees are now 
anempty form. Lord Esher remarked, sar- 
castically, that he never knew what ‘‘restitu- 
4 tion of conjugal rights” meant, and had 
never met any one who did; but, whatever it 
neant, the Lord Chancellor and he, sitting 
in appeal, were quite satisfied that when 
the Legislature took away from the 
courts the power of punishing denial of 
conjugal rights with imprisonment, it never 
meant to hand the power over to the hus- 
band, and let him lock his wife up uniil 
she surrendered. If this state of things 
weakens the marriage bond, it is for Parlia- 
ment to supply the remedy. The ferment 
the affair has excited is very curious, but 
hardly more curious than the English horror 
of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, ap- 
proval of which by an Englishman many of 
the clergy look on as a sign of great moral 
weakness, on all sorts of subjects. 


decree Ss 





The London Spectator has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Sensational Trials,” in which it 
gives a wonderful account of the interest ex- 
cited by the Hurlbert case. It says that 
during the week in which it was going on 
“Mr. Hurlbert’s conduct was discussed in 


clubs ten times as much as Mr. Quin- 
ton’s. [Quinton was the British Com- 
missioner killed in Manipur.] It is 


not too much to say that throughout London 
on Monday afternoon foreign affairs and 
Parliamentary disputes were alike forgot- 
ten, and that the single question on the 
tongue of all men, cultivated and unculti- 
vated alike, was, ‘Huw has the verdict 
gone?’ nobody even stopping to ex- 
plaia about what verdict he inquired.” 
it then goes on to show the greater 
usationalism of such trials than of any 
novels that authors venture to write. ‘‘ No 
popular writer in England would venture to 
depict a person such as Capt. Verney is 
charged with being, and will, we heartily 
hope, prove himself not to be; while the 
most daring of French or Russian analysts 
of secret crime would have hesitated before 
the surprise involved in Mr. Huribert’s suc- 
cessful defence—that he once had in his service 
4 secretary who personated him through 
months of evil adventure, wrote 150 letters 
in handwriting exactly like his employer's, 


















and then vanished into the impenetrable 
cloudland of the United States.” 





No comment on the Hurlbert case is 
adequate, however, which does not treat 
the trial as a climax to his whole ca- 
reer in England. His defence was sim- 
ply the crowning curiosity of his life in 
that country. We trust some biography— 
better than all, some autobiography—of 
him will yet be written, for it will be a 
very fascinating contribution to modern lite- 
rature. He, an a'most unknown fore'gner, 
and without one of the usual guarantees of 
respectability from his own countiy, obtain 
ed in a year or two the hearty weicome of 
the most exclusive circles of London so 
ciety, became a valued contributor to the 
English press, and finally a much-prized 
authority on the most burning question of 
British politics, and imposed himself on the 
Spectator as a pious American Catholic who 
was sickened by the sinfulness of his fellow- 
Catholics in Ireland. It was this immense 
success, accomplished through sheer force of 
social agreeableness and audacity, which pre- 
pared him for that wonderful coup which 
has so startled the British Isles, the inven- 
tion of ‘‘ Wilfrid Murray.” He felt that 
he had his finger and thumb on the throat 
of the British chicken and could cram down 
anything he pleased. Asa London authori- 


ty on America, or professor of America, 
as we might say, he was the success 
ful rival even of Squire Smalley, and 


poisoned the happiness of this personage 
by his still readier access to ‘ 
where he was many times as amusing as 
the Squire, and vastly more improving in 
his conversation. We should think enter 
prising publishers would pursue Mr. Hurl 
bert nigbt and day for a contract for a work 
entitled ‘ England as I Found It, andas lt 
Found Me.’ ’ 
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The scarcity of farm laborers, a phe- 
nomenon particularly noticeable throughout 
New England, and the crowding of cities 
with men almost starving for the want 
of work, do not appear to be con- 
fined to the United States. According to a 
writer in the Nineteenth Century, they ex- 
ist in Australia, where the demand for 
labor to develop the immense agricultu- 
ral resources of the country is very pressing. 
There, as here, a disproportionate growth of 
rural and urban populations has taken 
place. Australian iaborers, like their Ame 
rican brethren, have a strong repugnance for 
life in the country, even with the assurance of 
plenty of work at good wages and an abun- 
dance of fresh air and light in their dwell- 
ings. ‘‘ We saw the unemployed in Sydney,’ 
writes an agent of the English Emigration 
Society, giving a glimpse of this unattrac 
tive trait of Australian labor, ‘‘ marching 


about by hundreds, . . . demanding of 
the Government six shillings a day without 
piecework, because to offer less would 


be, as they termed it, ‘a degradation of 


labor,’ and many of them declin- 
ing it because, when provided, it was 
a few miles up the country.” The 
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unfavorable reception in Australia of the 
proposed scheme ‘of Baron Hirsch to as 
sist Russian Jews to emigrate to that coun- 
try was to have been expected. Australian 
labor regards with no favor any step that 
might increase the 
its adherents. A few years ago it adopted 
the policy of exclusion, and so potent has 


competition among 


it been atthe polls and in legislatures be 
cause of the extent and thoroughness of its 
organization, that it has succeeded in enfore- 
ing its view. Ithas repealed the State aid 
immigration laws; it bas secured the adop- 
tion of shutting out the 
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Chinese and the natives of the Pacitic islands, 
on railroads and 


sub 


so much needed to work 
on sugar plantations in the tropical and 
tropical parts of the continent, where 


the climate is so unfavorable to the Euro 
pean laborer that he sickens and often dies; 
it has, in fact, spread abroad unfounded re 
ports as to the disadvantages of the « untry 
to people contemplating emigration. The 
consequence of this polley has been, as the 


author of an essay in the recently put j 


ieh 
NisoeU 


work, ‘A Plea for Liberty,” points out, the 
slow growth of population, and its actual 


decline in the 
tricts, stead ly al 
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It has all along been believed that the 
wi'd-cat financiering now so much in vogue 
in Brazil was most!y a private affair of the 
the 
Treasury was conservative and 
late revelati far towards 
j The account 


speculators, and that administration of 
the public 
safe. But ions go 
destroying this confidence. 
pub ished in the lo Commercio of 
the excessive number of contracts and 
ions entered into by the Minister of 
nd Public Works showed 
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Agriculture a 

that, if they car- 
ried out, an amount of money would be 
called for equal to about eight times the en- 
tire annual revenue. Of course they will 
not all be carried out; some of the contracts 
have already lapsed or been cancelled, and 
more will be. Yet it gives a shock to public 
credit to find them even contemplated on 
such an enormous scale. Fo!lowing this has 
come the revelation of some very question- 
ab'e methods on the part of the Minister of 
Finance. He was charged with having 
quietly paid out the gold reserve that 
guarantees the Government paper currency, 
after the manner suggested as possible for 
Secretary Foster. This he denied, though 
in a highly ambiguous fashion, and in the 
face of a debt statement that seemed to war- 
rant the charge. Whatever the merits of 
that controversy, Minister Barbosa has been 
simply overwhelmed in debate with a for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury. The latter 
has shown that the accounts passed over to 
the Treasurer of the Revolution by the 
Treasurer of the Empire have been com- 
pletely fuddled by the former, so that an 
actual surplus of about $10,000 000 was con- 
verted into a deficit of $12,000,000. And 
the worst of it is that Barbosa has been 
forced to admit his blunder, saying that it 
was due to ‘‘ a hasty reading of the figures.” 
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A DECADE OF RAILWAY TRAVEL, 


Tue Census Bulletin giving comparative 
railway statistics for New England during 
the last decade suggests a number of points 
having economic importance. The growth 
of passenger travel is one of these. It ap- 
pears that population in New England in- 
creased 17 per cent. from 1880 to 1889, and 
the length of railroad line 16 per cent.; the 
growth being nearly the samein both. Yet 
the number of passengers carried almust 
doubled (increase 98 per cent.) during this 
period. This greater use of railway facili- 
ties in 1889 than in 1880 is due primarily to 
the increase in suburban travel; more peo- 
ple, that is, live out of town and go daily 
into the city for business or pleasure. This 
fact is clearly brought out by another com- 
parison: though the number of passengers 
increased 98 per cent., the number of miles 
travelled by all of them increased but 78 
per cent., showing that the larger part of 
this increase was in short-distance journeys. 
Other census figures have shown us that our 
larger cities are growing faster than the 
smaller towns or villages; it is an important 
fact to remember in connection with this 
that there is also evident a movement of 
population from the more crowded portions 
of cities toward the suburbs. The shortening 
of the average railroad journey shows this 
better than the census, because city suburbs 
may be practically in the country although 
incluced within the municipal limits. 

This growth of suburban trave! may be 
more clearly brought out by some statistics 
of a Western road. From 1880 to 1889 the 
mileage of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway increased 91 per cent., and its pas- 
senger movement (miles travelled by passen 
gers) but 99 per cent. Thus its passenger 
traffic has scarcely more than kept pace with 
itsextensions; but the character of that traffic 
has changed completely, the increase in the 
number of individual travellers being 190 
percent. That is, had it not been for the 
suburban travel (in and out of Chicago 
principally), the North western’s traftic would 
have shown a comparative decrease. The 
same is true of other Western roads. The 
difference in the percentages of increase 
between New England and the States be- 
yond Chicago indicates more than a growth 
in suburban population. It will be noticed 
that the increase in passenger traffic per 
mile of road in New England, 1889 over 
1880, is about 55 per cent., while on the 
Northwestern it is only 4 per cent. This 
means that country people and villagers 
use the railways much more frequently in 
New England than at the West. No doubt 
the census statistician is rigbt in ascribing 
this in a great measure to the manufacturing 
industriesin New Engiand, which encourage 
travelling on the part of operatives seek- 
ing or changing employment, and also on 
the part of salesmen and other busi- 
ness men connected with factories. Yet 
the fact that the number of individual 
travellers has increased during the decade 
six times more than population, seems fairly 
to allow the inference that persons living in 
the villages or large towns in New England 
are now taking more frequent trips to neigh- 





boring cities or to Boston or New York—in 
other words, that opportunities for general 
culture are more common and more gene- 
rally availed of, 

The railways west of Chicago find a 
different state of affairs. Many of their 
lines reach into sections hundreds of miles 
from any great centre. The struggle for 
existence is hard. Farming considered as a 
business requires but little travelling on the 
part of those engaged in it, and, as a matter 
of fact, agriculture, so important to the com- 
munity at large, furnishes less freight and 
passengers to a railway in proportion to its 
general importance than mining or manufac- 
turing. The villagers of New England travel 
for other purposes than merely the sale of 
produce or the purchase of supplies. In the 
April report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture the statistician ventures to prophesy. 
He says: ‘‘ The proportion of agricuitural 
labor will decrease, non-agricultural will in- 
crease, agricultural production will be more 
varied, rural intelligence and skill will ad- 
vance, and the farmer be in better position 
to demand and secure an equitable share in 
the net proceeds of national industries.” The 
falling off in rural population shown by the 
census may be accompanied by an increase of 
product per capita, and be therefore to a cer- 
tain extent a sign of progress; yet until the 
farmers are in a position of comparative com- 
fort and wealth, it is evident they will not 
afford to railways such an amount of passen- 
ger traffic as will be a source of much net 
profit. 

The railway which is ambitious to in. 
crease its passenger receipts must, at least in 
the West, look first to the cities. The Eng. 
lish railway manager Mr. Findlay, in his 
paper before the International Railway 
Congress at Paris in 1889, summed up his 
experience in these words: ‘‘ As regards 
long distance traffic, Ido not believe that the 
reduction of fares or any other concessions 
tend to materially increase the volume of 
business; as a rule, people do not take long 
journeys unless they have an actual neces- 
sity to do so, and in that case they will 
travel whatever the fare may be, within rea- 
sonable limits. Of course, this remark is 
not intended to apply to the traffic between 
large towns and seaside and other holiday 
resorts, this being a case in which, by judi- 
cious concessions, a traffic is created which 
could not otherwise exist.” 

All this seems to confirm the view that a 
compulsory reduction of passenger fares on 
the part of Western legislatures will not of 
itself induce a corresponding increase in 
the travelling of the farming class. <A 
growth in passenger traffic must depend for 
the present upon other things, such as more 
diversified industry. If the farmers cannot 
yet take frequent trips to the city, it is 
the part of wisdom to induce the city resi- 
dents, if possible, to live in the country. 
Through such an exchange our railways 
may increase their traffic, and at the same 
time rob the fact of our cities’ dispropor- 
tionate growth of some of the terrors with 
which alarmists have clothed it. 








THE PROSPEROUS SOUTH. 


THE statistics presented by the Superin- 
tendent of the Census ina late number of the 
Manufacturers’ Record justify an economist’s 
recent hyperbole, that the future situs of the 
principal iron production of the nation will 
be found within a radius of seventy-five 
miles from the tepmost peak of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. They also show tbat 
King Cotton of ante-bellum days is a thing 
of the past: he now shares his sway on 
the plantations with a great diversity of 
crops, while he has begun a new kingdom 
among the factories and mills of the new 
South. 

‘“‘Tens of thousands of acres in the 
Southern States that at one time produced a 
bale of cotton to the acre, are now covered 
with millions of vines, peach and pear trees, 
while trains and steamers for months in the 
year bear northward their burdens of vege. 
tables and small fruits to supply the markets 
in States where ice and snow still hold sway.” 
Moreover, the establishment of great indus- 
tries, with consequent concentration of popu- 
lation and increase of wants, has created a 
new home market for a variety of crops and 
dairy produce. The total gain in value of 
the agricultural products of the South in 
1889 over 1879 was upwards of two hundrd 
and fifty millions, while during the same 
period the increase in value of live stock (in- 
cluding horses, mules, milch cows, oxen, 
sheep, and hogs) was nearly $178,000,000 
A moderate estimate places the aggregate 
value of the agricultural products of this 
region in 1889 at $850,000,000. 

But the industrial growth and outlook of 
the Southern States cannot be more concise- 
ly or graphically measured than by the pro. 
duction and handling of the three staples, 
cotton, iron, and coal; the last of these 
three is, indeed, an open sesame to the suc- 
cessful manufacture of the first two. ‘The 
fact that since 1865 nearly $8,000,000,000 
have been brought into the South to pay for 
cotton, explains in part the marvellous recu- 
perative powers of this section since the 
war.” For many years three-fourths of the 
world’s annual cotton crop (now about 11,- 
000,000 bales) has come from the United 
States, but whereas, in 1880, the amount of 
cotton manufactured in the South was only 
180,000 bales, in 1890 it had reached half a 
million bales, an increase in round numbers 
of 175 per cent,, or about 8 per cent. of its 
product. In 1880 the twelve Southern 
States had only 156 cotton mills; last year 
they reported 366. 

The South to-day is producing as much 
coal, iron ore, and pig iron as the whole 
country did twenty years ago. In the cen- 
sus year 1870 the bituminous-coal produc- 
tion of the Southern States was only 2,000,- 
000 tons, that of the United States 15,000,- 
000; in 1880 the output for the Southern 
States had risen to 5,676,160, in 1890 to 
17,772,945 tons. 

The quality of this Southern coal pecu- 
liarly adapts it for manufacturing purposes. 
Official reports of various comparative an- 
alyses of the Pennsylvania coke and the 
East Tennessee forty-six and seventy-two- 
hours’ cokes show the superior quality of the 
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Tennessee coal for smelting iron ore, and 
for use in the various manufactures of steel 
in the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
works, It has been asserted by many iron- 
makers that Southern iron ore could not 
compete in the manufacture of steel rails, 
ete., but competent experts reinforce the 
chemical analyses which prove that the 
magnetic iron ore of Tennessee ‘produces a 
metal not only fit for rails and the finest 
structural steel, but from which the 
finest cutlery has been and can be made.” 
Mr. Porter states that enough of these high- 
crade ores exist in eastern Tennessee to sup- 
ply the Southwest with steel and iron for a 
thousand years. Although previous to 1870 
the mineral industries of the Southern States 
were almost xi? (Tennessee being the only 
one in that year reporting any pig iron, and 
then less than 29,000 tons), while in 1880 
their entire output of pig iron was short of 
400,000 tons, in 1890 the production of iron 
ore in the nine iron-producing Southern 
States amounted to 2,917,529 tons, almost 
equal to the total production of the whole 
country in 1870. 

Already, asa result of this wonderful mine- 
ral development, whole sections of country 
have been metamorphosed from agricultural 
to manufacturing districts, and we find an 
increase of urban population in several 
States of from 50 to 93 per cent, This revo- 
lution in social distribution—which it is the 
fashion to deplore regardless of the causes 
producing the change—has been a potent fac- 
tor in educational advancement. With the 
phenomenal increase of taxable property in- 
cident to this concentration of population 
has come a gain in public-school enrolment 
enormously greater than the increase in popu- 
lation, with a correspondingly generous ex- 
penditure for educational needs. In Virginia 
alone between 1880 and 1890, while the per 
cent. of gain in population was only 9.48, the 
per cent. of gain in public-school enrolment 
was 55,06. It may be noted that with this ad- 
vance in general educational facilities, the 
number of periodicals published at the South 
has increased over 65 per cent. The Census 
Bulletin on urban population contains hun- 
dreds of examples of small towns in Alaba- 
ma, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, which have, during 
the last decade, magically grown into cen- 
tres of industry, intelligence, and thrift. 

The railroad mileage of the South be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 increased over 97 
per cent., with a network of new roads 
being built and projected. The total as- 
sessed value of property in the nine States 
of Florida, Aiabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia in 1880 was $2,913,436,- 
005, in 1889 it was $4,220,166,400, being an 
increase during the ten years of $1,306,729, - 
929; but the census authorities state that 
‘hese figures represent only about ‘41 per 
cent. of the true value. . . On this 
basis . . . there was a gain of over $3,- 
000,000,000.” 

The advance of one section of the United 
ites Means a step forward for all. South- 
Th progress stands for national growth, and, 
as such, appeals to the North as well as to 


+ 








the South; indeed, much of the industrial ac 
tivity at the South revealed by the Eleventh 
Census would have been impossible without 
Northern capital, experience, and enterprise. 
That the people of the Southern States show 
a willingness to better their instruction, illus 
trates the power of recuperation and the 
capacity for social evolution always possess 
ed by a sound and intelligent race. 


BISMARCRK'S TRANSFORMATION 


PRINCE BisMARCK bas at last been elected to 
the Reichstag on a second ballot for the 
constituency of Geestemiinde, by a clear 
majority over his opponent, Herr Schmal 
feldt, the Socialistic candidate. But the 
whole process has been very humiliating 
for him. It was very hard for such a mag 
nate as he to have any opposition at all, 
when he announced his willingness to 
return to politics, in a country in which 
official greatness counts for so much as in 
Germany; but it was harder still to find 
that he could not on the first ballot get a 
majority of the votes. Even on the second 
ballot Herr Schmalfeldt has made a very re 
spectable showing, for he has about 5,500 
votes, against Bismarck’s 10,500. Few would 
have believed, without seeing it, that Bis 
marck could have been induced to make such 
an attempt, and fewer still that, if made, it 
would not be immediately successful. 

But his difficulty in getting into Paria 
ment is not nearly as odd as his wish to get 
in. During his whole official life he has 
never lost an opportunity of repudiating the 
idea that he was or ever could be anybody's 
servant but the Crown's, and that he -was 
or could be made accountable for anything 
he said or did to anybody but the Emperor, 
and that it was allowable for any man who 
had ever been a servant of the Crown to be- 
come, in apy shape or form, a critic or op 
ponent of the policy of the Government, in or 
out of Parliament. No one in Germany re 
pelled so resolutely as he the notion that 
there was any analogy or resemblance be- 
tween the Prussian parliamentary system 
and that of Great Britain, or that there 
could be such a thing in the German Par 
liament as a legitimate or loyal opposition 
headed by an ex-Minister. In truth, he 
punished several of his old colleagues— 
Eulenburg, Fa'k, Hobrecht, and Puttka- 
mer, for instance—for acting on or even 
countenancing this theory. 

No sooner, however, had he been precip!- 
tated into private life, and discovered that 
he was after all not a necessary man, and 
that the Empire had not to wait until his 
death in order to 
him, than he adopted the Eng ish system, 
apparently without the least hesitation. He 


has been for nearly a year pouring forth from 






1d out how to do without 


his retreat at Friedrichsruhe a stream of criti 
cism on the policy of the Emperor and h's 
Ministers almost as trenchant and bitter as 
those of Mr. Gladstone or John Mor! 


t 
policy of the Ministry in England. | 





ut then 
these might have passed as the utterances 
of what is known to us asa ‘‘ Sage,” pame- 
ly, a retired politician, living in the country 
at some little distance from a railroad 
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station, and ready to converse on public 


affairs with all visitors, in the character 
simply of a somewhat despondent observer 
Even this was thought very unbecoming ; 
but everybody, from the Emperor down, 
was disposed to forgive much to a man 
whose fall from power and greatness had 
been so sudden and mortifying, and in 
whose breast both hope and ambition were 
dead 

It now turns out that he does not mean to 
bea Sage at all; that he has gone clear over to 


the E 





lish idea of parliamentary govern 
iat he desires to ndnter public life, 


as the leader of the Opposition, like Mr 


Gladstone, and, like Mr. GQ adstone, finds it 


quite possible to be a loyal subject of the 


Emperor, and even a loyal colonel of cavalry, 
while condemning all the plans and projects 


aud ideas of the Ministry, and while in fact 
proclaiming his belief that they are leading 


the Empire, and even the social fabric itsel 





straight to ruin. No conversion 


+) 


school of politics to another so sudden and 


complete has happened in modern times 


The Prince has gone over to the enemy with 


arms and baggage. There have been many 

cases since the French Revolution of the 

reconciliation of believers in divine right 

and strong military geveroment to the 
} 


theory of popular sovereignty and govern 


ment by public opinion, but they have all, or 


at least all the conspicuous ones, been Cases of 





rec table—cases of re 
sigt while expecting 
the ne of Bismarck’s 
stai niy adopted Libe 
ral undertaken to 
ust lities in support of 
them. 

That the effect on German politics of his 
appearance in the new ré‘e in the Reichstag 


will be very demoralizing, we may feel very 
sure. He will not figure very long as a 
r * «) 


lead. r of the Opposition without making ter 





rib’e fissures in the old Prussian theory of 
personal government and roval sacredness. 
‘he young politicians will cease to dread the 
social discredit of opposition, and freer ps 

SOcia: CISCTeUL! « Opposition, al ireer par 
liamentary speech will become common 
among even aspirants to office. The English 


; : 
idea that an organized and well-led oppos 


tion is an essential part of parliamentary in 
stitutions, and that there is no necessary con 


nection between criticism of men in power 
and treason or sedition, will gain a firm foot- 
hold in German politics, and gradually trans- 
form the Government, asthe young Emperor 
gets over the confidence in his own wisdom 
and capacity which is not unnatural at his 
ace. To feel thoroughly the strangeness of 
al] this, one has, however, to look at some 
of Bismarck’s speeches during his quarrels 
with the Prussian Landtag between 1862 and 
1866, when he was the pride and glory of 
Junkerdom. 


A MISREPRESENTED RUIN. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1891. 
Arnovt fifteen miles northwest of the ruins 
of Niffer, where we were excavating, is the 
ruin mound of Zibliyeb, marked on Kiepert’s 
‘ Ruinenfelder’ as the ‘‘ great ruins of Zibli- 
yeh.” It was readily visible from Niffer, 


ev 
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forming our landmark on the northern hori- 
zon beyond the shifting sand-hills. It was an 
object of special interest to us, for in his re- 
port to the Archzological Institute the direc- 
tor of the Wolfe Expedition had sai’; ‘* Zibliye 
is nota large mound ; but it possesses a con- 
spicuous ziggurat, and no excavation has ever 
been made there.” This meant, of course, an 
unexplored and unknown Babylonian city 
with a temple of the first class, possessing a 
giggurat, or stage pyramid, in the corners of 
which inscribed cylinders of clay were proba- 
bly waiting to reveal to the happy explorer 
who should dig them out the secret of the name 
and origin of this forgotten shrine and city. 
Loftus and Sir H. Rawlinson, to be sure, were 
inclined to refer these ruins to a later period, 
probably the Parthian, but they had been out- 
voted, so that in his ‘Ancient Monarchies’ 
even Canon Rawlinson, following especially 
Layard, notices Zibliyeh asan ancient Babylo- 
nian ruin. 

During our first year’s work we were not 
able to visit Zibliyeh, but in the second year I 
determined to make a special effort toexamine 
a little more carefully than had hitherto been 
done such of the ruin mounds of Babylonia as 
were within my reach, with a view especially 
to determine the epoch to which they belong- 
ed, and also the prospects for excavation. Our 
rermit did not allow me to undertake excava- 
tions outside of the area of ten square kilome- 
tres at and about Niffer, for the Turkish law 
concerning antiquities is a copy of the Greek 
law ; but the Government does not forbid ex- 
plorers to exam ne unknown sites to determine 
whether or not excavations are desirable. Zi- 
bliyeh lies in a desert and forlorn country, 
overblown with sand-hills ; waterless, except 
for the stagnant pools which you find every- 
where in the desert after rain; a no-man’s 
land, the roaming ground of various tribes 
of wild Arabs. Moreover, between us and 
Zibliyeh lay, or was apt to lie (for ter- 
ritories there are vague and variable) the 
Jand of the es-Sa‘id Arabs, some of whom 
professed to have a blood feud against me, 
which involved their shootirg me on sight 
or my paying them blood-money, the prelimi- 
nary payment asked for being $45. The Affej 
Arabs, having entered into a guarantee for 
my safety, could not afford to allow me to be 
shot or stolen, since in the event of my loss 
they wou!d lore their present profits from the 
monopoly of my usufruct and their expected 
reward for my safeguard; and they might 
even get into trouble with the Government. 
On the other hand, they did not wish any com- 
plications with the es-Sa‘id. So alarmed did 
they profess to be at the threats of some of the 
latter tribe against my life (I knew that they 
were really direc‘ed against my pocket) that I 
was always kept under the closest watch, and 
could not leave the camp for any purpose 
without finding myself attended by an escort 
of one or two Arabs armed with long old-fash- 
ioned flint-locks, Naturally they did not wish 
me to go to Zibliyeh, and sought to prevent, 
and actually did delay, my trip to that point 


- by all sorts of trickery and many somewhat 


inconsistent stories, 

It was towards the end of March when 1 
said positively that I was going, guard or no 
guard. When it became clear to their minds 
that I would not be deterred, difficulties and 
dangers suddenly vanished. The brother of 
our chief, with a couple of his tribesmen, 
mounted, formed our escort. Two Arab work- 
men with pick andh e trotted by our side, 
keeping easy pace with our horses. On our 
right were the sand hills, like waves of the 
sea, and almost as fluctuating. There is not so 





much sand as one might suppose from the 
map, but it blows back and forth over a large 
area. In our course, according to Kiepert’s 
‘Ruinenfelder,’ which is based on the British 
surveys of the district, should have lain the 
‘*ereat ruins of Chirzffiin.” I did not hear 
that name, neither did I see any great ruins. 
Abu Jasim, also, which is marked on the map, 
I failed to find. Both going and coming we 
passed several fields and very low mounds of 
brick and pottery fragments ; the nameless, 
village-like ruins which one encounters in 
such great numbers all over the country. 
Sometimes the traveller wil ride for miles 
over a plain strewn with pottery fragments, 
and not see the slightest elevation to mark the 
site of former buildings, 

I had hoped to be able to trace the course of 
the ancient Shatt-en-Nil, the canal river by 
which Babylon and Niffer once held commu- 
nication; but about a quarter or half a mile 
from Niffer all traces of the canal bed seemed 
vanished, and I did not find them again before 
Zibliyeh, some of the mounds at which place 
seemed to me to be old canal banks, perbaps 
the banks of the Shatt-en- Nil, with some trans- 
verse canals, It must be remembered, by the 
way, that the beds, and not only the banks of 
the ancient canals, are higher than the level of 
the plain. Only the newer canals, or those 
which were dug out again in more recent 
times, exist as depressions in the surface. The 
Shatt-en-Nil, one of the greatest and most im- 
portant ship canals of ancient Babylonia, has 
a very deep dry bed at Babylon, where it 
leaves the Euphrates; and at Warka, ancient 
Erech, where it rejoins that stream, it is still 
deep enough to be full of water in the spring 
and early summer, as I found later by experi- 
ence; but at intervening points I have found it 
as two lines of mounds, the space between 
which was elevated a yard or soabove the sur- 
rounding plain. 

Zibliyeh was a great disappointment, There 
is one prominent mound, the ziggurat of 
Layard and Ward, and a few low, insignifi- 
cant mounds around it. Loftus says that the 
main mound is fifty feet high and forty-four 
paces square. It is hard to tell just where to 
meacure it. I set the central or erect portion 
down as about thirty feet high, seventy-five 
feet long, and fifty feet broad. Two of the 
corners point approximately north and south. 
A very brief examination served to show that 
we had to do with no ziggurat, nor even with 
a ruin of the Babylonian period. On the 
northeast and southwest faces, where the 
mound had been much washed away, the ends 
of two several vaults of masonry are exposed to 
view, one of which served, at the occasion 
of our visit, for a hyena’s den. Evidently, 
therefore, this was no solid terrace, like 
those which constitute the stages of a 
ziggurat. A very little scraping cn the 
top of the mound revealed a structure of 
brick and plaster, resting on these vaults asa 
substruc'ure. They, again, rested on a mound 
or terrace, apparently of rubble or clay, faced 
with a solid, thick wall of unbaked brick. 

This wall was carried up all around, either for 
defence or as an enclosure, to a point bigher 
than the vaults, but lower than the top of the 
brick-and-plaster structure which was built 
upon those vaults, On the northeastern side, 
half way up, I found a small, shallow piece of 
brick wall at right angles to the outer walls, 
looking as though the entrance to the building 
above were by an ascent, either steps or an in- 
clined plane, over the unbaked brick walls at 
this point, like the entrance to the famous As- 
syrian palace of Sargon at Khorsabad, but on 
a very small scale, On the top of the 


mound we found a rough plaster moulding 
and a part of a small half column of the 
same material. A piece of a similar ha!f 
column was found at the foot «f the mound, 
The baked bricks were of poor work, yellowi:} 
without and greenish within, coarse, uneven, 
and brittle. They were set in a profusion of 
mortar, The unbaked bricks, also, were of 
inferior quality, the clay little worked, full of 
air, and not well compressed, so that they 
crumble away and dissolve very readily, un- 
like the bricks of the good Babylonian periods, 
The straw with which the clay had been mixed 
to make the bricks was remarkably preserved ; 
so that on breaking them you find not merely 
the mould of the straw in the clay, but the 
straw itself. Between each layer of bricks 
was a layer of reeds, These also were remark- 
ably well yreserved, and often where the 
bricks had been washed away you could see 
the reeds projecting so far that they waved 
and rustled in the wind. Outside of the ruins 
of this castle there is nothing of any impor 
tance at Zibliyeh—merely a few irregular, low, 
small mounds, some of them probably cana! 
mounds, and fragments of brick and pottery 
scattered over the flat surface of the plain. 
From what I saw I do not think that Zi- 
bliyeh could possibly be older than the Parthian 
period, where Lftus places it, while it might 
be much younger. The Arabs thereabouts say 
that it was built by an Arab king as a pl«ce 
from which to signal to bring his adherents to- 
gether in case of a raid. Such native Arab 
stories of the origin and purpose of the ruins 
of the desert are ordinarily of no value what- 
ever. In this case the present practice of the 
Bedouin has given rise to the story. Zibliyeh, 
Niffer, and similar ruin mounds are the only 
elevations, and, consequently, the natural 
watch-towers and signal stations cf the coun- 
try. On occasion of a threatened raid of the 
Shammar I have seen the top of the Bint-el- 
Amir, the ziggurat of the temple cf Bel at 
Niffer, used as the station from which to warn 
the es-Sa‘id and the Affej of the movements of 
the supposed marauders. The signal flag was 
nothing but an dba, the common Arabic cloak. 

Zibliyeh may have been a castle to control a 
canal centre. This may also have been the 
object of the famous ruin of Akerkuf, near 
Babylon, the centre of the most remarkable 
network of canals that I saw in all Babylonia; 
only Akerkuf was, I judge, both more impor- 
tant and far older than Zibliyeh, Layard’s 
error in describing Zibliyeh as an old Baby- 
lonian ziggurat (‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 
569) is readily explained and pardoned when it 
is remembered that he was returning, serious- 
ly ill and almost unable to sit his horse, from 
his bootless attempt to excavate Niffer, and 
took refuge on the summit of this mound, as 
the only visible place of defence against a hos 
tile-looking troop of Arabs, He was not in a 
condition to observe for himself, but was com- 
pelled to trust to the eyes of others, who in 
their turn were too excited and hurried to ob- 
serve correctly. 

We were able to stay at Zibliyeh only 
about two hours, because, through a blun- 
der, we found ourselves very inadequate- 
ly supplied with water, and the men be- 
came useless and uncontrollable when suf- 
fering from thirst. Two Rufe'a Arabs came 
to Zibliyeh in search of water, because 
their camp had consumed the stagnant pool 
on which they had been depending, and 
must find another pool. Such is their life, 
and it is almost incredible on how little and 
how vile water they subsist. If their horses, 
camels, sheep, and asses can drink it, that is 





enough, Neither do they always encampnear 
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water, for 1 have seen a large camp situated 
at a distance of almost ten miles from water, 
while a distance of three or four miles is 
not infrequent. Water is needed chiefly 
for the animals, and they can be driven 
some niiles to water, pasturing on the way back 
and forth, Their wants satisfied, little water 
is needed in camp, only enough for cooking, 
making coffee, and sometimes mixing with 
lebben, the soured or fermented milk of sheep 
or camels, No water was visible from Zi- 
bliyeh, and we knew of the existence of none 
nearer than the upper end of our own marshes, 
some nine or ten mi'es away, for the swamp of 
Abu Semak (father of fish) of Kiepert no longer 
exists. Accordingly about noon we were com- 
pelled to go in search of the Rut‘ea camp, 
which we found two or three miles away to 
the northeast. The Rufe‘a had no water, but 
provided us liberally with lebben. It seemed 
useless to return to Zibliyeb, and all the men 
were strongly against it, so we went back to 
Niffer directly by a route further east than the 
one by which we kad come in the morning. 

] have ventured to enter into the narrative 
of this day’s work somewhat {fully because it 
illustrates very well the conditions of work in 
Mesopotamia, its difficulties, and the unsatis- 
factory and meagre knowledge of the country 
which we possess even in its best-explored 
parts; and I have described the ruins of 
Zibliyeh themselves at some length because, 
unimportant and comparatively modern as 
they actually are, they have been classed as 
important ruins, the remains of a great tem- 
ple, and therefore presumably also of a great 
city, in the ancient Babylonian period. 

Joun P, Peters, 








Correspondence. 


THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE 
AND RECIPROCITY. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sin: The Nation of the 23d inst., in an edi- 
torial discussion of the reciprocity treaty with 
Spain, uses the following larguage : 


‘If Spain’s treaty engagements with Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, or either of 
them, contain the ‘mosi favored nation’ 
clause, and if this clause applies to her colo- 
nies, she will be com; elled tq extend to them 
the same treatment as tol ourselves, This 
would trevent us from gaining any advantage 
over other countries in the sale of articles, 
either raw Or manufactured, unless we havea 
natural advantage.” 


This statement seems to be founded upon a 
misapprehension of the force and effect of 
the “ most favored nation” clause in commer- 
cia! treaties, If it were true that a reciprocal 
agreement with Spain to admit her sugar free 
of duty in exchange for a like favor on her 
part in respect of American products, carried 
with it the obligation that each of the contract- 
ing parties should place on the same footing all 
countries with which it had a ‘most favored 
ation” treaty, there would be an end to reci- 
procity treaties. The United States now have 
treaties with upwards of thirty States in which 
the “*most favored nation” clause is to be 
found In one form or another, and if the state- 

eat quoted from the Nation be correct, our 

vernment would be bound to exterd to 
very one of these States the same privileges 
‘ccorded to Hawaii, Brazil, or Spain under the 

‘Iprocity treaties with those nations, But, 

fortunately, no such obligation rests on either 
‘ the contracting Powers, It has been from 


cur earliest diplomatic history the contention 





The Nation. 


of our Government that the ‘‘ most favored 
nation ” clause has no application to privileges 
granted on the consideration of reciprocal ad- 
vantage, but only to privileges granted gratui- 
tously, and in this decision other Governments 
have generally acquiesced. 

The question seems to have first arisen with 
reference to the treaty with France in 1803S, by 
the eighth article of which it was agreed that 
the ships of France should ** be treated upon 
the footing of tbe most favored nations” in 
the ports of the territory ceded to the United 
States by that treaty. France claimed that 
special favors had been granted to English 
ships to which French ships, under this article, 
were equally entitled. The United States re- 
plied that the favors granted to English ships 
were in accordance with a reciprocal agree- 
ment and were not gratuitous, and that there 
fore France had no claim to equal favors un- 
der the article cited. From this position our 
Government deciined to recede, and France 
abandoned the claim in the treaty of 1831. 

The same position was taken by Mr. Evarts, 
then Secretary of State, with regard to the 
effect of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii, 
Other nations having treaties with Hawaii 
containing the ‘“‘ most favored nation” ciause, 
particularly Germany and Great Eritain, 
sought to claim from the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment the same privileges granted to the United 
States. Our Government protested against 
any concession to this claim as impairing the 
obligations of the treaty of reciprocity, and in 
this view the Hawaiian Government concur- 
red, 

Curiously enough, however, it appears that 
the Spanish Government entertained im 1884, 
when a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States was under discussion, the same views as 
those expressed in the Nation, and assigned 
as an objection to such a treaty the existence 
of the ‘‘ most favored nation” clause in the 
treaties of Spain with other nations, To this 
objection Mr. Frelinghuysen replied that— 

‘* This Government has always assumed that 
Spain held the same views as ourselves respect- 
ing the effect of a reciprocity treaty in con- 
nection with the most-favored-nation clause in 
other treaties. This country has that clause 
in many of its compacts with foreign States, 
but it has never occurred to them or to us to 
suppose that we were thereby constrained to 
grant to those treaty Powers without equ va- 
lent the privileges which we bad by special en- 
gagements stipulated to concede to countries 
like Hawaii and Canada, for a valuable consi- 
deration.” 

It is safe to presume that in the present case 
the doubts of Spain have been resolved upon 
this point, and that she does not hold herself 
bound to give to one nation what she has sold 
to anotber. 

There has also been a judicial deter- 
mination of the question in favor of the 
view above set forth. Importers of sugar from 
the Danish West Indies claimed, under the 
**most favored nation” clause of the treaty 
between Denmark and the United States, the 
same privileges as were accorded to Hawaii 
under the reciprocity treaty with that coun- 
try, and, baving paid the usval duty under 
protest, brought suit for its recovery. Mr. 
Justice Field, speaking for the Supreme Court, 
said: ‘*Our conclusion is that the treaty with 
Denmark dces not bind the United States to 
extend to tha’ country, without compensation, 
privileges which they have conceded to the 
Hawaiian Islands in exchange for valuable 
concessions” (Bartram vs. Robertson, i22 U.S, 
116). 

It is not uncommon in the later treaties ex- 
pressly to stipulate that the “‘ most favored na- 
tion” clause shall not be deemed to extend to 
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concessions granted to other nations upon the 
consideration of reciprocal privileges But, 
as Mr. Bayard, when Secretary of State, point- 
ed out, ‘‘ this proviso, when it occurs, is mere- 
ly explanatory, inserted out of abundant cau- 
tion. Its absence does not impair the rule of 
international law that such neessions are 
only gratuitous (and so transferable) as to third 
parties when not based on reciprocity or mu- 
tually reserved interests between the contract- 
ing parties, This ground has been long and 
consistently maintained by the [ 
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nited States.” 
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WASHINGTON AND ROADES CONNEC- 
TION, 
To THE Eprror oF Tae Nation : 
fir: Referring to Mr. Moncure D. Conway's 
interesting article on the ** English Ancestry of 


Washington *in the number of Harper 


4 s Maya- 


zine for May, Ll am forced to say that Mr. Con- 
way unduly degrades, to modern ears, the Pre- 
sident’s supposed ancestor, John Roades, bailitf 
to Sir Edmund Verney, by calling him a “farm 
servant” (p. SS4, as at present the term “* ser- 
vant” is generally Leld equivalent to menial, 
A bailiff was not a menial ; on the contrary, 
he was the manager, often the de facto mas- 
ter, of an estate, having under him the farm 
servants and menials; in fac’, he was the 
equivalent of our Overseer or agent. As stated 


above, the term “servant” is, at present, held 


in erdinary estimation but equivalent to ‘* me- 


) 
nial.” This was not so in the seventeenth 
century ; then a nobleman might be called 


@ servant to the king, a gentleman the 


servant of a titled personage, withort 
loss of dignity. And so it was w*** the 
Roadeses: they were gentlemen, or, at leas 
yeomen, serving a knight (not mere farm ser 
vant:), as the official documents referred to by 
Mr. Waters, in his ‘ Ancestry of Washington 
reprinted from the N E. Histo ul and Gene- 
logical Register for October, IS89, show; 





William Roades being distinctly styled “gen.” 
pp. 8 and , that is, generosus, gentleman 
bern, from which we may infer that his father 


upposed to have been John Roades) was also 
a gentleman, otherwise his son could not have 
been one by birth. Moreover, the good stand- 
ing of this family of Roades is shown by its 
connec'ion with that of Fitzber! ert; Elizabeth 
Reades, apparently the sister of Amphillis 
Roades (Mrs. Washington), having married 
Edward Fitzherbert, 


oie! 


At the same time, no doubt, these Roadeses 
were not on a par with the Washingtons; 
hence the match, likely enough, was consider- 
ed somewhat of a misalliance, but not a social 
degradation as may be inferred from the 
modern understanding of the term “‘ servant.” 

Cc, 


May 1, 1881. 





THE VERB DEMEAN, ‘ DEBASE,’ 
To tHe Ep:tor or Tre Nation: 

Srp: There being nowhere, it appears, any- 
thing like a full discussion of this word, I shall 
attempt tosupply, in some slight measure, the 
deficiency. 

By the side of demean, demeanour, we have 
the demean with which I am occupied; ‘‘ real- 
ly the same word,” Prof. Skeat dogmatizes, 
“but altered in sense, owing to an obvious (but 
absurd) popular etymology.” Its constituents, 
the Latin preposition de and the English adjec- 
tive mean, are here referred to. Yet why, 
if we chose, wer¢ we not to have, made up of 
those constituents, a factitive demean, classifi- 
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able with deprave ? Whatever adverse rea- 
sons, cr pretexts for reasons, are allegeat le,. 
this demean confronts us as an actual fact. 

Instead, therefore, of being ‘‘ really the same 
word” a3 the old demean,it is wholly different, 
save partly as respects its first syllable. And 
again, its origination was sufficiently respecta- 
ble. It is ahybrid, certainly; but of that cha- 
racter are debar, defile, detach, the outworn 
defoul, and the American derail, to go no far- 
ther. Accordingly, to stigmatize its ety mology 
as ‘‘ absurd” is, itself, something like what is, 
with popular laxity, called an absurdity. It 
is on historical grounds that I base my dissent 
from those who_are satisfied with Prof, Skeat’s 
otiose method of accounting for the modern 
demean, When this word emerged, the old 
demean, used reflexively,was in fyi vigor; and 
no one has cffered to prove that demean ore- 
self well was, in any age, less commen than de- 
mean onese’f ill, Why, then, should this de- 
mean have had theiidea of debasement attach- 
ed to it? Asfar as I can conjecture,~on the 
view which 1 am combating; demean oneself 
ill must, at one period, bave been so much 4 
more current than demean oneself-wett, that 

sciolists thought themselves justified in doing 

away with its ill, as being pleonastic. And, 

especially, such sciglists must have achieved 

a notable explait in reviving, with a new sénse, 

the old transiitive demean, ‘conduct,’ which, 

in all likelihood, bad been, for some two gene- 

rations, hardly better than obsolete. For, on 

the showing of the quotations~about to be ex- 

hibited, demean another, ‘debase another,’ 

whicb, theoretically, precedes demecn oneself, 
‘debase oneself,’ does not figure, practically, 

as the later innovation of the two, So mugh 

for the genesis of the modern demean. ‘ 
Whether it is yet-iegitimated by an adequate- 
consensus of good writers is a question by 

itself. 

Dr, Marray and Mr. Henry Bradley, of the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary, bave been 
so obliging, in connexion with the term I am 
investigating, as to furnish me, the one witha 
quotation, at first sight seemingly of great in 
terest, and the other with the Latin which it 
is designed to render, Caxton, in one of his 
translations, the Golden Legende, printed in 
1483, writes tbat St. Stephen ‘“‘was . . 
demened and beten.” But this, it turns out, 
stands for *‘ feriebatur & perducebatur”; and 
hence, since ‘‘demened” is one with ‘led 
forth,’ the idea suggested by its context, that 
it might signify ‘ debased,’ is at once di d. 
On the plea of their being misunderstocd, we 
may also we set aside the passages 
from Syeu d Bp. Robert Abbot (1601) 
which Archdeacon Todd brings forward, 
under the transitive demean, as having the 
import of ‘debase,’ or one closely allied to it 
As to the quotations from Dean Swift (i733) 
and Benjamin Franklin (1788), the only oldish 
ones that I have seen adduced, their relevance 
is unquestionable; but, that many still earlier 
than the first of those which follow will come 
to light, may reasonably be presulned ; e 


‘“*By it [jealousy] we demean the Person 
we love, throuch unworthy Suspicion.” Mrs, 
Jaue Barker, Hailius (1715), Part I., p. 59, 

‘“*The whole subject [is] disoblig’d, if net 
quash’d ; the Author demean’d, if not active 
ly and passively ridicul’d.” Mvies Davies, Al- 
thenae Britannicae, Part IT. (1716), p. 149. 

** As to affectation in general, we shall t ere- 
after give some instances how all kinds of it 
demean and render trifling the persons who 
are guilty of it.” Mrs. Eliza Heyweod (1745), 
Female Spectator (ed. 1748), vol. iii, p, 191. 

“Zadock . . . nowstood behind his back, 
and would not demean the Briton so much as 
to wait upon anv person bnt his laird.” Wil- 
liam Toldervy, History of Two Orphans (1756), 


“Let Swift be Swift, nor e’er demean The 
sense and humour of the Dean.” Robert Lloyd 
(1762), Poetical Works (1774), vol. ii., p. 35 

“‘Look up to thy daughter, good Simon ? 
Alas,no! The Captain of Clan Quhele, great 
as he is, and greater as he soon expecis to be, 
looks down to the daugbter of the Perth bur- 
gess, and considers himself demeaned in doing 
so.” Sir Walter Scott, Fair Maid of Perth 
(1828). chap. xxvii. 

‘*These particular individuals . . . had 
met, trom those to whom they demeaned them- 
selves, that return which their time serving 
and disloyalty bad deserved.” Rev. Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, King Charles the First, 
etc. (1828), p, 244. 

‘*Even Sir Isaac shali not be demeaned bv 
mercenary tricks.” Lord Lytton, What will 
he do with it ? (1858), vol. i., p. 401 (ed. 1859), 

** Besides, she lays traps to demean me, set 
a work like a clerk!” Id., ibid., vol. ii., 


“The party which bears on its banner the 
Cross and the name of God must not demean 
itshigh mission by any narrow-hearted squire- 
archical selfishness.” Saturday Review (1856), 
vol, ii., p. 37 

‘“ If the Master be a fit man for his office, 
methinks he will sometimes sit down sociably 
among them; for there is an elbow chair by 
the fireside, which it would not demean his 
dignity to fill, since it was occupied by King 
James at the great festival of nearly three 
centuries ago.’ Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Our Old Home (1863), p. 98 (ed. 1864). 


Dr, Johnson, whose fancy still misleads Dr. 


on an instance of the verb under notice, 
used reflexively, in Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors; and, though, among his editors, 
Archdeacon Todd was, and quite warrantably, 
of a contrary opinion, Dr. Latham has since 
tacitly subscribed to the original misappre- 
| hension, At the same time, Dr. Latham omits 
rthe only other quotation which the Arch- 
| deacon gives for the reflexive demean, name- 
ly, from Dr. Doddridge, and, consequently, 
leaves it absolutely unexemplified. Nor is any 
uthor vouched for it by Dr. Richardson, 
little to his credit. The proofs of its frequent 
occurrence which will be produced may, theré- 
fore, be acceptable to the curious, : 

Before producing these proofs, however, I 
must transcribe and scrutinize a passage from 
the Rev. Dr. Peter Heylyn: 


‘*For Athanasius tells us, that hee [George] 
had before beene made a Priest, and that he 
so demeaned himselfe in that holy Cailing,that 
he was forthwith deposed from the Ministery.” 
Historie of St. George of Cappadocia (1631), 
p. 106. 

On most ccecasions, and, perbaps, above all, 
when he is minded to be calumnious or bru- 
tal, Dr. Heylyn is explicit enough, even to 
superabundance, For instance, this precious 
vessel of sanctitude and savagery records the 
wish, in one of his diatribes, that a learned 
fellow-cleric, Henry Burton, had lived in days 
when his tongue would have been ‘ cut out.” 
There is no ambiguity here ; and it must be 
that, in writing, as above, ‘‘demeaned him- 
selfe,” which represents &a thy xaxiav avrod, he 
took it for granted that the contextual ‘*he 
was forthwith deposed,” etc., could leave nv 
room for doubt that George’s behaviour, 
though designated by a term ethically neutral, 
was ill behaviour. Only in defiance of bistori- 
cal probability, I conceive, can Heylyn, any 
more than Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bp. 
Robert Abbot, be appealed to as employing 
the old demean dyslogistically. 

But;despite the poverty of rertinent #lus- 
tration observable in dictionaries, the reflexive 
demean, from de and mean; abounds in later 
literature, as the quotations given below will 
be seen to establish: 


“IT would not be understood, that Meu of 





vol, iv., p. 29 





by base condescension.” Anon,, Miscellany 





Webster’s editors, thought that he had lighted } 


Honour and Estate should demean themselves 








Letters from Mist's Journal (1720), vol. i., p. 
306 (ed. 1722). 

** | couid make you sensible that you ought 
to have been asham’d, long ago, of standing in 
need of the interposition of the House of Com- 
mons, to prevent you from demeaning your- 
selves 80 much as to wear so uncostiy a Dress 
as Callico.” Bartholomew Paman (1723), Briton 
(1724), p. 28. 

‘*To write she thought would be demeaning 
herself too much, and might make him rather 
despise than love her.” Mrs, Eliza Hey wood 
(1744), Female Spectator (ed. 1748), vol. i., p. 
254. Also in vol i, p. 228; vol. ii, pp. 48, 
277; vol. iii., p. 186; vol. iv., p. 187, And id., 
History of Miss Betsy Thouyhtless (1751), vol. 
LL, p. 204. 

‘*A woman is looked upon as demeaning her- 
self, if she gains a maintenance by her needle, 
or by domestic attendance on a_ superior.” 
Samuel Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison 
(1754), voi. iv., p. 154 (ed. 1811). 

** I shall not demean myself so much as to 
tell you who | am.” Mrs, Charlotte Lennox, 
Henrietta (1758), vol. i., p. 3 (ed. 1761), 

** When Mrs. Catharines rose, she found me 
busied in the basest employments of the 
kitchen, She looked astonished. ‘ Why, my 
dear,’ she cried, ‘would you demean yourself 
in this manner?’” Henry Brooke, Fool of 
Quality (i760-72), vol. iii., p. 167 (ed. 1792). 

**I think 1 cannot much demean myself by 
an alliance with a sweet fellow whom [I so ar- 
dently love.” Jd , ibid., vol. v., p. 207. 

‘* Have I, sirrah, demean’d myself to wed 
such a thing, such a reptile as thee!” Foote, 
Mayor of Garratt (1763), Act ii , Scene ti. 

‘*Ob Madam, how can you demean, as I may 
say, undervalue [yourself}—” Jd., Patron 
(1764), Act ii., Scene i. 

** Hold, gentle princess, said Theodore, nor 
demean thyself betore a poor and friendless 
young man.” Horace Walpole, Castle of 
Otranto (1764), Ch. iii, in British Novelists 
(1820), vol. xx, p. 260, 

** ur. Heidelberg lost his election for mem- 
ber of parliament, because { wou!d not demean 
myself to be slobbered ab.ut by drunken shoe- 
makers, beastly cheesemongers, ard greasy 
butchers and tallow-chandlers.” Colman and 
Garrick, Clandestine Marriage (17.6), Act iii., 
Scene ii. 

‘* This lesser philosophy engagingly demeans 
itself to all characters and situations.” Coriat 
Junior (Samuel Paterson), Another Traveller ! 
(1767), vol. iL, p. 427. 

** it abates my veneration, when I see a man 
descend from the seat o? authority, and de- 
mean himself to the employment of weighing 
out a quarter of the worst bohea.” Anon., 
Life and Adventures of Sir Bartholomew 
Sapskull, Baronet (1768), vol. i ,p. 207. 

*He persisted, therefore, it flexibly in the 
resolution not to demean bimself by begging 
suffragd in the iow, abject manner common 
at that time.” Goldsmith, Grecian History 
(1774), vol. i, p. 379, 

“Is it likely she will permit ber favourite 
nephew to demean himself by so unequal an 
aliiance?” Aunon., Trinket (1774), p. 52. 

“TI won’t demean myself by naming what 
you are.” Sheridan, Duenna (1775), Act i, 
Scene iii. 

“The page pulled me by the sleeve. and 
whispered me that I should demain [sic] my- 
self in all mens eyes, was I to discourse with 
such folks.” Anon., Minor (1737), p. 220. 

**To mix in so low a conspiracy, and demean 
himself by the adoption of such _illiberal 
arts.” William Roberts, Looker-on (1793), 
vol. ii, p. 197 (ed. 1794). 

‘The learned andexcellentmen . . . are 
not accustomed to demean themselves so far as 
to judge of works so much below tbeir notice 
as this.” Dr. Charles Burney, Memoirs of Me- 
tastasio (1796), vol. i, p. 26. 

‘* Mrs, Persian, lamenting that she . . . 
should have demeaned herself so much as to 
wait onthe niece of a simple knight,” etc. 
Mrs, A. M. Bennett, Beggar Girl and her 
Benefactors (1797), vol. v., p 239 (ed. 1818). 

‘As if divided between the agreeable tri- 
umph of showing her activity and usefulness, 
and the dread of being thought to demean her- 
self by such an office.” Miss Jane Austen, 
Mansfield Park (1814), p. 342 (ed. 1866). 

“To what indignity, Heated with rage, 
would I demean myself!” Charles Lloyd, 
Translation of Alfieri (1815), vi 1. ii., p. 46. 

‘*Not that they ever beat or struck the 
boys: that would have been to have demeaned 
themselves,” etc. Charles Lamb (1818), Prose 
Works (ed. 1838), vol i., p. 89. 

“He sometimes demeans himself by con- 
descending to what may be considered 4s 
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bordering tco much upon buffoonery,” etc, 
William Haaziitt (1818), Political Essays (1819), 
3623. 

Pe My only doubt was, whether | should de- 
mean my:elf so far as to implore his interces- 
sion.” Thomas Hope, Anastasius (1519), vol 
i, p. 118 (ed. 1827). ; 

‘“** Master Smith may fill for himself, if he 
wishes for liquor,’ answered the youthful Celt. 
* The son of my father has demeaned himself 
enough, algeady, for one evening.” Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Fair Maid of Perth (1828), chap. ii 

‘*T never saw a Merry Andrew that I did 
not feel ashamed that a man should demean 
himself by taking such a part.” Rev. F. 
E. Paget, Tales of the Village Children, se- 
cond series (1844), p. 41 (ed. 1858). Mr. Paget. 
in his Milford Malvoisin (1842), p. 35, puts “* I 
shall not demean myself,” ete, int@ the 
mouth of an imaginary speaker in 1643. Here- 
in, so far as appears, he anachronizes; and so 
does Sir Walter Scotc, in the two quotations 
which I have taken from him. 

‘*T had even the necessity to demean my- 
self by a blow with the naked hand.” Lord 
Lytton, Cartons (1849), vol. iii, p. 92, And 
eo very cften in Lord Lytton’s works. 

‘*No, Major Pendennis would on no account 
have his nephew appear like an apothecary; 
the august representative of the house of Pen- 
dennis must not sodemean himself.” Mr, W. 
M. Thackeray, Pendennis (1849-50), ch. Ixi. 
Many like quotations from Mr. Thackeray are 
at hand, 

‘“The growl of indignation at Jack’s so de 
meaning himself would probably not be ap- 
reased,” ete. Mr. A, B. Hope, in Cam- 
bridge Fssays (1858), p. 8 

* T admit that Iam a spv, and that it is con- 
sidered a discreditable station, though it must 
be filled by somebody; but this gentleman is no 
spy, and why should he so demean himself as 
to make himself one?” Mr. Charles D'ckens, 
Tale of Two Cities (1859), p 176 (ed. 1868). 

‘““Thev would not demean themselves to sub- 
mit to this sort of paltry tutelage.” Saturday 
Review (1861), vol. xii., p 551. 

‘* But who would suspert the Board of Works 
of demeaning itself to ask an architect’s ad- 
vice on such a trifle asthe paceantry of ana- 
tional wedding?” Ibid. (1863), vol. xv., p. 
568 

“It is not to be thought of that a youth 
Pee should demean himself by marrying,” 
ete. London Daily News, leading article, 
Aug. 8, 1890, p 5, col. 2, 


Dr. Murray, my indebtedness to whom I 
have already acknowledged, bas kindly com- 
municated to me a number of quotations, kin- 
dr-d to the foregoing, which I have not availed 
myself of ; those that have been given, all of 
them collected by myself, being amply enough 
to serve my purpose, 4 

Dr. W. B. Hodgson, in his Errors in the Use 
of English (1881), cites, for demean, * debase,’ 
with other authorities, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
the Quarterly Review, and the London Times 
But his quotation from Dr. Johnson, “the would 
have demeaned himself strangely, had he,” 
ete,, as reported by Bcswell, is far from being 
conclusively in point ; since it is not at all ob- 
vious that ‘*demeaned” may not there be 
synonymous with ‘‘conducted.” Moreover, 
we have nothing approaching assurance that 
Dr. Johnson said ‘‘demeaned.” Again and 
again, it may strongly be suspected, Boswell 
fathers on bim expressions which he would 
have  stoutly repudiated, ** Catched,” 
‘ serieses,” ‘‘ of consequence” for ‘‘by conse- 
quence,” “the confesses to one bottle of port 
every day,” and “‘ let you and J, sir, go to 
gether,” can hardly have fallen from Dr. 
Johnson’s lips, though, if we are to trust his 
biographer, they did. 

An interesting instance of self criticism now 
demands to be noticed. Lord Macaulay, in 
his essay entitled ‘* Lord Burghley’s Life and 
Times,” published in the Edinburgh Review 
for 1832, writes that ¢ Cecil so demeaned him- 
self as toavoid,” etc., instead of which is found, 
in hiscollected Essays, ‘Cecil so bemeaned him- 
self as to avoid,” ete. That'** demeaned ” was 


designed ta he «2 








The 


likewise evident that Lord Macaulay must 
have come to object emphatically to it, or he 
would not bave displaced it in favour of * be- 
meaned.” To his thinking, probably, debased 
would imply greater disparagement than he 
deemed to be merited. At the same time, it 
was very unlike him, with bis fastidious taste, 
to sanction a word so unusual as bemean. For 
unusual it is, though the quotations authoriz 
ing it which I have by me are twice as many 
as those given by Dr. Murray, whose quo- 
tations from Gataker, by the by, should be 
dismissed. See, for reasons, my Recent Exem- 
plifications of False Philology. To what is 
there urged I may add that Gataker has not a 
syllable about Ridley’s debasing himself, when 
Bishop of London; and history is siient as to 
his having done so. Furthermore, the edition 
of the Abel Redevivus (sic), from which the 


Nation. 


passage under comment is derived, swarms 
with typographical errors of every deserip- 
tion. 

In Charles Dibdin’s Waterman (1774), Act 
ii, Scene i, a woman not only says, ‘1 won't 
bemean myself by repeating his filthy name,’ 
but speaks approvingly of “* people that know 
how to bemean themselves.” Wheiher the 
speaker, Mrs. Bundle, is not to be taken, in 
her bemean, *‘comport,” as simply malapropiz 
ing, after her wont, may be questionable, 

Critics who arraign the usage with whicb 
this letter is mainly conceried are nota few, 
The pronouncements, in partor in full, of three 
of them—the latest noticeable for is inepti- 
tude, and the others quoted fromb oks seldom 


met witih—here follow: e 
. 


e ; . 
‘*Demean. This word is used by all the 


lower peuple, as well as by great numbers of 
their betters, to signify * debase’ or * lessen.’ 
lt is also found in the same sen-e in bad 
writers, Richardson often [/} presents his 
readers with it in his emetic his\ory of Pamela 
Nuy, if I mistake not, | have met with it, once 
or twice, in Swift; and | think it likewise once 
occurs in my Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘ Oldcastle’s 
Remarks upon English History.’ If these two 
writers bave realiy employed the word in that 
sense, it must undoubtedly have been through 
oversight. They could never be ignorant that 
to demean signifies ‘ to bebave, to comport,’ and 
not ‘to debase’ or ‘ lessen,’ 

‘* What causes the mistake in so many per- 
sons is the syllable mean. ‘ihe word mean, 
signifying ‘low’ and ‘contemptible,’ and the 
word meanness, ‘lowness,’ they imagine, from 
thence, that to demean must signify ‘to make 
contemptible,’ or *‘ cast a meanness upon.’ 

‘** As to the substantive demecnowur, it isa 
word the lower people are not acquainted 
with. if they wers once to get hold on it, I 
make no doubt they would misapply it as 
much as thev do the verb.” Robert Baker, 
Remarks on the English Language (i770), p 5 
(ed. 1779). 

““Demean himself. When the Illiterate are 
desirous of ‘talking fine,’ they use demean 
himself, instead of their accustomed Phrase, 
let himself down 

‘*The French, demener, means ‘to conduct 
or behave.’ It relates to Deportment,and never 
indicates Disgrace or Dishonor. The Vulgar 
use also bemean: ‘He bemeans himself by 
such Conduct.’” Rev. Dr. Philip Withers, 
Aristarchus*(179)), p. 208. 

* Demean. This word is often used in the 
sense of ‘ debase’; a blunder which bas no bet- 
ter apology for its existence than the fact that 
the second syllable of the word, when sepa 
rated from the first, signifies something akin 
to ‘debasement’; just as the second syllable of 
deride, when separated from the first, signi- 
fies ‘taking aride’! Or, again, wh'ch is more 
immediately applicable, as meaning might be 
used in the place of grovelling 

‘The verb demean and the noun demeanour 
bave a common significa’ ion; ‘to behave, to 
copduct,’ well or iil; ‘ behaviour, conduct,’ good 
or’ ad. 

“If an educated man were to s@t about at- 
taching a new meaning to the verb, he would 
see the necessity of attaching a cognate mean- 


fine tothe nonn. If he made demean sigrify 


abeur v 





of which is, or should be, sufficient to dispose 
of the question.” Mr. Edward S. Gould, Good 
Eng ish (1807), p. 44 (revised edition, ISSO 
Baker little knew how largely the object of 
his scorn bad won acceptance with authors of 
reputation ; and Withers was, to all appear- 
ance, equally uninformed on that point, and 
also with regard to the respectability of be 
mean As to Mr. Gould, bis talk about “a 
blunder,” with all the rest that he says, is 
quite of a piece with his ordinary lack of 
judgment in philologizing. Since he refuses 
to recognize that we have, whether accepta- 
bly or no, two verbs demean, his argu 


ment about giving a new sense to demean- 
our is inconsequent and nugacious Imita& 
ing speculation cf bis stamp, we should ig 
nore that the homonyms defer, * postpone,’ 
and defer, *‘snitmit oneself,” have descend 
ed to us, respectively, from = differr and 
deferre; we should sce, in what are, undeoia 
bly, two verbs, only one verb, with a twofold 
meaning, and the later of them “ a blunder” 
and if we discovered that the defer corre 
sponding to deferre, with us attendant sul 
stantive and adjective, came into our lan 
gu ge first, we should be- obliged, in case we 


endured defer, * postpone, to contend that de 
ference and deferential ougtt to denote, in ad 


d tion to their earlier significations, * postpone 
men’,’ and ‘pertaining to postponement.’ 
. 





No more in dealing with words than in dealing 


" 


with other thiogs is i permissible to shut 





one’~ eyes to patent facts, 
The annexed remarkable sample of erudition 


and perspicuity shouid not be passed by un- 


rehearsed : ‘** Demean’ (to debase oneself) is 
Old English gema'ne, common.” Rev. E. 
Cobhsm Brewer, LL. D., Errors of Speech and 
of Spelling (S77), vol. i., p. 198 


In Me. T. L Kington Oliphant’s New Eng 
lish, where details are given of the diction of 
a novel by Miss L E. Hawkins, published in 
ISL1, we read: “Dhe verb demean yourself is 
evidently a new phrase for debase.* Not to 
mention many authors of inferior fame who 
flourished long prior to 1511, I have shown 
that this statement is invalidated by the pages 
of Samuel Richardson, Henry Brooke, Horace 
Walpole, Coleman and Garrick, Goldsmith, 
and Sheridan, and especialiy by those of Foote, 
whose plays Mr. Olipbant makes asif he Lad 
stutliei exhaustively. The pretentious author 
of The New English is here quite kimseif. He 
has not so much as consulted Archd acon 
Todd's edition of Johnson's Dictionary 

Miss Evans, in Adam Bede (1859), and Sir 
George W. Dasent, twice in Three to One (1872), 
introduce demean, ‘* debuase,” as though it 
were the special property of persons in hum- 
ble life. But, as] have abundantly made mani- 
fest, it was not distinctly vulgar in the recent 
past; and, indisputably, it is not so at the 
present time, Still, on the whole, one can 
hardly be taxed with excess of nicety, if one 
chooses*to follow the lead of Lord” Macaulay, 
aud gives it the cold shoulder. : 

Your obedient servant, F. H. 


MakKLESFORD, EXGLAND, December 15, 1800. 
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A COLLECTION of Mr. Hawells’s essays from 
the Editor’s Study of Harper's Magazine will 
be issued this month by Harper & Bros, 
under the title, ‘Criticism and Fiction.’ The 
same firm announces ‘ Literary Industries,’ 
larzely autobiographical, by Hubert Howe 
Rancroft. and ‘A Flying Trip around the 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘ The New 
Theology,’ by Prof. Joha Bascom; ‘ Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity,’ by the 
Rev. Orello Cone; ‘ The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Supremacy of England,’ lectures by 
the late Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, edited by 
his son, Arthur Rogers; ‘ The Irish Element in 
Medieval Culture,’ from the German of H. 
Zimmer, translated by Jane Loring Edmands; 
‘Sir Philip Sidney and the Chivalry of Eng- 
land,’ by H. R. Fox-Bourne; ‘A Year in Por- 
tugal, 1889-'90,’ by Dr. Geo. B. Loring, late 
United States Minister to Lisbon; ‘The Stery 
of Portugal,’ by H. Morse Stephens; * The 
Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787,’ by J. A. 
Barrett; ‘ Polities and Property; or, Phrono- 
eracy,’ by Henry Slack Worthington; ‘ Par- 
ties and Patronage,’ by Lyon G, Tyler, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College; ‘ The Cor- 
poration Problem,’ by William W. Cook; 
‘Application and Achievement, and Other 
Essays,’ by J. Hazard Hartwell; ‘ The Leaf 
Collector’s Hand-Book,’ by Prof, Chas, F. 
Newhall; and a ‘ Popular Hand-Book and At- 
las on Astronomy,’ by Prof. Wm. Peck. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press ‘On 
Newfound River,’ a novel by Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

Roberts Bros, will shortly publish ‘ My 
Three Score Years and Ten,’ by Thomas Ball, 
the sculptor, and ‘A Question of Love,’ a 
Swiss story, by T. Combe. 

A posthumous work, ‘ A Poet’s Last Songs,’ 
sonnets and lyrics by the late Henry Bernard 
Carpenter, will be brought out for the benefit 
of Mrs. Carpenter by J. G. Cupples, Bostcn. 

Bernard Quaritch, London, has in prepara- 
tion ‘ The Poetic Books of William Blake,’ col- 
lected, with an explanation of their myth and 
meaning, by Edwin Jobn Ellis and Will'am 
Butler Yeats, in two volumes, containing more 
than 150 pages of facsimiles from poems en- 
graved by Blake, with illustrations. 

The ‘ Codperative Index to Periodicals’ for 
1890, edited by Mr. W. I. Fletcher of the Am- 
herst Library, has made its appearance (New 
York, 330 Pearl Street). It consists of two 
parts, subject and author, and is compressed 
into 140 pages. The change from quarterly to 
annual issues will, we believe, meet with ap- 
proval. 

‘The Future of Electricity, or Babylon 
Electrified and Resurrected: A Dream of 
Science,’ by ‘A. Bleunard, translated from the 
French by F. L. White, just issued by Gektbie 
& Co., Philadelphia, is the same as ‘ Babylon 
Electrified,’ published by the same firm in 
1889, A portrait of Mr. Thomas A. Edison is 
added to the new issue, but otherwise the text 
and illustrations are the same in both books, 

The usefu) Camelot Series (A. Lovell & Co.) 
now includes in its catholic embrace the 
‘Comedies of Alfred de Musset,’ translated 
and edited, with an introduction, by S. L. 
Gwynn. The translation, on the whole, is as 
well done, perhaps, as it could be done; for of 
all people in the world a stylist of Musset’s 
power is the most difficult to do justice to in 
another tongue, For instance, ‘‘ See is Know, 
Will is Can, and Dare is Have,” may be 
a passable rendering of the French ‘ Voir 
cest Savoir ; Vouloir c’est Pouvoir; Oser 
cest Avoir”; but what can atone for the 
lost rhyme and lilt of the original? Apart 
from this inevitable loss in translation, the 
book is a distinct gain, for it offers the Ameri- 
can reading public some charming plays by a 
master whom they unfortunately read but lit- 
tle, The introduction gives a rather brutally 
just account of Mussev’s life anda rather in- 
sular critique of his works. An occasional 
misprint, such as the repeated “‘/achimo” for 





‘**Tacbimo” (p, 40), mars the good appearance 
of the print. 

‘One of Our Conquerors’ bas been added to 
the new (author’s) edition of George Meredith’s 
novels which Roberts Bros. are bringing out. 

Mr. William Dallam Armes of the Univer- 
sity of Coelifornia has reprinted the late 
George Henry Lewes’s ‘ Principles of Success 
in Literature’ (San Franci:co: Samuel Drew 
& Co.), Inso doing he has sought to benefit 
students of literature and composition, and to 
furnish a class-room manual, following in this, 
as he says, the example of Prof. Albert 8, 
Cook, several years ago, The essay originally 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review. 

Ward, Lock & Co,’s ** Minerva Library” bas 
just been enlarged by the addition to it in one 
volume of Beckford’s ‘ Vathek,’ portions of his 
suppressed ‘Dreams, Waking Thoughts and 
Incidents,’ from the copy in the British Mu- 
seun, and his letters on Spain and Portugal. 
This was a compilation wel] worth making, 
and it offers a great deal of entertainment for 
a small price, 

Mr. William Houston, Librarian to the On- 
tario Legislature, has brought together ‘ Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the Canadian Constitu- 
tion,’ with notes and appendixes (Toronto: 
Caswell & Co.). While the value of this col- 
lection as a mere work of reference is obvious 
and incontestable, the author has also had in 
mind its use in the historical seminary, as he 
points out in a sensible introduction. He has 
omitted all French documents except the capi- 
tulations of Quebec and Montreal, on the ground 
that the line of development of the Cana- 
dian Constitution leads back to the colonial 
governments of what is now the United States, 
by way of our Constitution, which Mr. Hous- 
ton reprints after very careful collation, with 
original nctes. In like manner, his chrono- 
logical table is arranged with right and left- 
hand entries so as to show side by side the 
events for Canada and the United States, The 
chapters on Canadian Boundaries, Extradi- 
tion, and Fisheries, agai:, uppertain to both 
countries. In short, Mr. Louston’s scholarly 
labors are of international utility, and his 
volume should find a piace in all our libraries 
and in every well-regulated newspaper office, 

‘ Barker’s Facts and Figures for the Year 
1891’ (Frederick Warne & Co.) is a dictionary 
annual, beginning with Abbreviations and 
ending with Zinc, It would be impracticable 
to give here an idea of its contents beyoud 
mention of a few heads, such as Armies, 
Church, Crime and Criminals, Exhibitions, 
Expectation of Life, Foreign Weights and 
Measures, Franco-Prussian War, Imports and 
Exports, Ireland, Life Assurance, London, 
Marriages, Occupations of the People, Popula- 
tion, Railways, Rowing, School Board, Sui- 
cides, Wages, Wills (of millionaires), Wool 
Trade, Wrecks, etc., etc. The cross-references 
are abundant. There are no proper names of 
persons amoeng the entries, and the annual has 
no political complexion. 

‘The Care of the Sick’ is a perfectly descrip- 
tive title of one of the latest and most valua- 
ble books upon that subject. It isdrawn from 
the wide experience of the famous Prof. Bill- 
roth of Vienna, and has been satisfactorily 
translated by J. B. Endean (Scribner & Wel- 
ford). The great surgecn gives the same at- 
tention to details as did the ancient sculptor, 
and with the same happy result. Trifles make 
perfection. Hospitals and families alike should 
profit by this volume, prepared for their spe- 
cial benefit and in no respect written above 
them. Nor does it descend to useless common- 
place. It is clear and dignified in tone, and, 
charged with sympathy and competent know- 





ledge, is interesting and useful in the highest 
degree, as we can testify from very careful 
examination. 

In our regular service the medical officers 
are required to instruct carefully the men of 
the Hospital Corps, and certain other sclliers 
designated as comipany bearers, in the trans- 
portation and first aid of their comrades who 
may be disabled in action or otherwise. Many 
medical officers of the National Guard all over 
the country are zealously doing similar work. 
Both of these classes, and we may add the 
police surgeons of the greit cities as well as 
the intelligent rank and file of all these orga- 
nizations, will find in ‘Tce Soldier’s First-Aid 
Hand-Book,’ by the late Capt. Wm. D. Dietz, 
Med. Dept. (John Wiley & Sons), a very valu- 
able compendium of such instruction. This 
little book is a syllabus of Capt. Dietz’s lec- 
tures to his own detachment, and contains in 
compact but clear form the outline of the in- 
formation that such men should have. It is 
useful to the men as showing what they should 
know, and to the medical officers as a skeleton 
of such lectures. Line officers and others in 
charge of outlying parties, without medical 
aid, would find it useful. It is interleaved, 
has flexible covers, and is copiously indexed 
for easy reference. 

In mentioning the publication of the William 
F. Allen Memorial Volume, the other day, we 
omitted to state that the price fixed for the few 
extra copies printed for sale is $2.25, They 
can be had of the Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee, Prof. David B. Frankenburger, 
Madison, Wis. 

Schopenhauer’s principal work, ‘Die Welt 
als Wille und VorstelJung,’ has been added to 
the Reciam Library, and may now be had, 
bound, for a mark and a half, or less than 
forty cents. F. A. Brockhaus in Leipzig has 
also just issued a valuable ‘ Schopenhauer-Re- 
gister,’ containing in alphabetical arrange- 
ment refere:.ces to passages in Schopenhauer’s 
complete work on all conceivable topics. 
From Frauenstedt’s ‘ Schopenkauer-Lexikon ’ 
this new work differs in containing no extracts, 
but only references, which, however, are much 
more copious than in the Lexicon. 


Nearly four years ago we noticed Theodor 
Vetter’s painstaking monograph on ‘ Der Spec- 
tator a's Quelle der Discurse der Maler.’ Dr. 
Vetter is now editing the ‘ Discurse’ for the 
“Bibliothek a!terer Scbriftwerke der deutschen 
Schweiz,” with annotations which designate, 
among other things, the respective authors of 
the essays in this Swiss imitation (1721-22) of 
the Spectator (Frauenfeld: J. Huber), A ru- 
bricated facsimile of the original title-page 
accompanies Part I, of the reprint. From the 
press of F. Schulthess, Ziirich, we have re- 
ceived also a thin pamphlet from the pen of 
Dr. Vetter on a kindred theme, viz., ‘ Ziirich 
als Vermittlerin  englischer Literatur im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert.’ He finds traces 
of intellectual interchange with England as 
far back as 1536, partly through the visits of 
theological students from that country, partly 
in consequence of the clerical excdus due to 
the persecution of Queen Mary. When be 
reaches J. J. Bodmer, the founder of the 
above-mentioned Discurse der Maler and a 
writer under many names, Dr, Vetter has to 
deal with the most active propagator of Eng- 
lish literature in Switzerland, and more than 
half the brochure is devoted to him. 

The vexed question of transliteration from 
the Russian into English is taken upand learn- 
edly discussed by Mr, J. Sumner Smith of the 
Yale Library, inthe New Englander for May. 
He does not find himself wholly in accord with 
any of the recent attempts to secure uniformi- 
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ty, such as thescheme of the American Library 
Association, that of the late Michael Heilprin, 
that of the United States Board on Geographic 
Names, or that advanced in Nature last year. 
The article is intended to ; rovoke discussion. 

Nature for March 26 prints the twenty- 
seventh of its biographical sketches of ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Worthies,” accom; anied, as usual, by an 
excellent portrait on steel. The subject is 
Louis Pasteur. 

A portrait of the late J. O. Halliwell Phil- 
lipps and a view of his grave adorn the April 
number of Shakespeariana (New York: 
Leonard Scott Publication Co.). 


The official organ of the American Photo- 
graphic Conference and of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of this city calls itself 
the Photo-American Review, and the first 
number is issued from No, 92 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It is a bewild«ring maze of pro- 
cess-plates, chiefly scenic, and of more or less 
descriptive letter-press, followed by technical 
articles on photography, official notes cf the 
Conference and the Society, a list of new 
books (apparently very carefully done), and an 
astonishing ‘‘review of 530 new books,” of 
course in short measure and very perfunctory. 
The projectors of this well-printed magazine 
can at least plume themselves on havirg pro- 
duced something unique. 

Novel, toc, is the Courrier Francais de 
VOuest Américain (Chicago and Milwaukee), 
though it is now in its second year. The li‘e- 
rary miscellany is quite overshadowed by the 
heliogravure and aquarelle plates, which in- 
clude a good portrait of President Carnot. 
These have all been executed by Lemercier & 
Cie. of Paris, ‘* the most importent art firm of 
that capital,” as we are told, 

The classification and distribution of the na- 
tive races of Brazil is the subject of the prin- 
cipal article in the last Petermann’s Mitteil 
ungen. Until very recently, according to the 
author, Dr. Paul Ebrenreich, it has been held 
impossible to bring order into the chaos of 
South American tribes and languages, The 
latest investigations, however, show that there 
is no extraordinary number of races, but that 
they all can be gathered into a few great fami- 
lies, of which be names eight. And instead of 
their being scattered in hopeless confusion over 
the continent, these families occupy certain 
definite districts or distinctly marked lines of 
migration from thesecentres. His conclusions 
have been reached mainly through the careful 
study and comparison of the various languages 
and dialects. That they are correct is the more 
probable from the fact of the extraordinary 
purity of the languages of most of the tribes 
of the interior, Many indian words are in 
common use among the whites, but the Indiars 
themselves, in some instances after a century’s 
intercourse, have ado;ted only European 
terms for articles of barter. A map showing 
the distribution of the great families in Brazil 
and the contiguous countries accompanies the 
article, 

Admirers of the late Dr. Howard Crosby 
may obtain a gratifying souvenir of this public- 
spirited citizen, an imperial photographic por- 
trait of bim havirg been added by Mr. F. 
Gutekunst, Philadelphia, to that distinguish- 
ed series which we very recently had occa- 
sion to refer to anew. 


—The series of articles upon horses which 
Mr. H. C, Merwin has contributed to the At- 
lantic for some months past has been of an 
unusual character, and must have found many 
interested readers in the class to which such a 
subject appeals; but in the May number of 
the magazine the author takes up a phase of 
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the matter in which the public is more gene- 
rally concerned. He discusses the duties of the 
owner or user of the animal, and grounds 
them very rationally in the na‘ure of the 
horse. He does not think that the horse is so 
sociable, sensible, or trustworthy as the dog, 
but finds the distinctive characteristic in the 
animal to be its nervousness; with this goes, of 
course, an unusual capacity for suffering, 
whether from brutal or neglectful treatment 
ora mere lack of understanding of the crea- 
ture’s nature. Mr. Merwin pleads for bumane 
treatment in general, and, in fact, for that 
care which springs from affection or pride. 
He shows how much more a horse can be toa 
man thana mere article of property; but he 
reserves most cf his force to persuade owners 
that horses used for pleasure, and therefore 
accustomed to a certain kind of care and work, 
should not be abandoned to the auction-room 
and its sequel of suffering when they become 
old or in any way useless as pleasure-horses, 
He contrasts the American mede of training, 
known as ‘‘gentling,” with that old English 
mode which was called ‘* breaking,” and refers 
to its results in this country in the improve- 
ment of the trotting-horse. Altogether, the 
article is an admirably definite, reasonable, 
and well-directed discussion on a subject on 
which public feeling is still less humane and 
less effective than c'vilization requires; and the 
paper has the more weight because of the 
spirit of experience that gives to it a very 
practical character. Other articles out of the 
common course are an extremely technical one 
upon the teaching of arithmetic, a brief Lio 
graphy of Jeremy Belknap, the founder of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and some 
extracts frcm Richard Henry Dana's journal 
in China, 


—The artistic novelty of the Cenfury is a 
few yages of reproductions of the sketches, 
studies, and memoranda exhibited by the art- 
ists of this city at the Fellowcraft Club, They 
are in themselves interesting, and are used by 
the writer, who furnishes a brief introduction, 
to plead that the artists do their best work 
when unhampered by any consideration of the 
public taste. A second curious series of cuts 
is that illustrating a paper upon ‘ Visible 
Sound,” in which the experiments made bs 
Margaret Watts Hugbes by singing into a reso 
nator, prepared for the purpose, are described, 
and the forms caused by the vibrations ona 
membrane spread with some unstable sub- 
stance are pictured. These ocular equivalents 
of musical tones, however, it appears from the 
comment by Sophia B. Herrick, are suggest- 
ive rather than scientifically valuable In 
the historical parts of the number the account 
of how the Confederate diplomatic agents in 
England and France found themselves handi- 
capped by the place of slavery in the South- 
ern system, istold by Mr. Bigelow, and the 
diary of Minister Dallas is put under contri- 
bution for a view of the Russian Court in 
1837. A sympathetic biography of Louisa 
May Alcott, a rather fantastically written 
travel and character sketch from the Bul- 
garian political field, and a sporting article on 
Floriia fishing, give variety to the number. 


—Scribner’s is much devoted to fiction, but 
we find a readable article upon “ The Ship’s 
Company,” another descriptive of the scenes 
and character of Broadway, and yet a third 
upon Shakspere asan actor. In all of these 
the cuts are the main thing, and the text is 
principally remarkable for the clever way in 
which it stretches itself out without boring 
either the writer or the reader. In particular, 
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the paper upon Shakspere is a mar: vel of but- 
ble blowing. What we know of him a¢an ac 


tor is so little that it could be told in a very 
short paragraph, and ceasequently the author 
of this long ar'icle has naturally written of 


many other matters; but what an effort be 
makes to keep to his subject may be judged 
by this sentence, upon the mention of Shak 
spere as acting before Elizabeth in 54 
e¢ Fe is juite poss ble that her Majesty 
might have desired to see for herself some 
thing of the qualities of one of her sub 
jects who, she was probably well aware, bad 


alre ady acqu red cons derable reputation, and 


Ww ho, she may have reflecte i, was destined, by 
the exercise of his surpassing powers, of 
which be had given substantial evidence, to 
add undying lustre to the period of her reign.” 
This is about as useless writing as there could 
well be, and the paper is full of similar stu 
pidities Mr. Davis does much better with 
‘Broadway "; be is lively and sketchy, and 
has a feeling for the life of the pavement, and 
it must le acknowle 
ter in his text than in the illustrations The 


ged there is more charac 


“Transfer of the Temples of Ise,” by Mr. 
House, describes the ceremony of carry ing the 
sacred relics of Japaoese religion from one set 
of temples to another 


luplicating the first, 
which takes place every twenty years; and it 
contains the information that it has been sug- 
gested to the Japanese G.vernment to send 
over the old temples to be set up at the Chicago 
World's Fair in the Japanese exhibit. The 
fiction, by Mr. Stimpson, Octave Thanet, and 
Mr. Sullivan, is of very even quality and ex- 


cellent workmanship 


—A most interesting discussion of the ‘*Ree- 
tifleation of Chronology by means of Ancient 
by Prof. John N. Stockwell of 


Cleveland, Ohio, ay 


Eclipses,” 
pears in the Astronomical 
Journal, No 240, April IL According to Mr. 
Stockwell, an entirely new 1@-ast is to be 
made of some of the most important dates of 
ancient history. We give below the dates ar- 
rived at by Mr. Stockwell The chronologist 
by profession will of course take many things 
into account besides reports of eclipses; but it 
is interesting to see what conclusions a rigid 
astronomical consideration, pure and simple, 


leads to; 


First, Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus 

in the vear 64 A D instead of 70 A. D. 

** Second, Augustus died in August, 13 « D. 
instead of 144A D 

* Third, ihe last vear of confusion in the 
Roman calendar was 478 nstead of 46 B.C, 

* Fourth, Cesar’s Spanish War was in the 
years 47 and 46 B Cc, 

“Fifth, Cesar was assassinated in March, 
45 Rn Cc, instead of 44B ¢ 

‘Sixth, Jerusalem was taken by Pompey in 
6B c, and ty Herod in SSB C 

** Seventh, Herod's ecl pse oc ~urred in the 
year 5 RnR. c., September 15; and Herod died 
early inthe vear4k C 

‘* Fighth, The Persian invasion cf Greece 
by Xerxes occurred in the year 481 B.C, in- 
stead of 480 BR C.: and 

‘Ninth, The Era of the Olympiads com- 
menerd in July, 777 B c., instead of 776 B. c.” 





—In the Figaro of March 21 there is a brief 
and interesting study, by M. Edmond Poirier, 
entitled ‘Comment meurent les Bonaparte.’ 
For the most part they de early and die in 
exile. Only three of the race have closed their 
eyes in France. None of them have attained 
extreme old age. Charles Bonaparte, the fa- 
ther of the Emperor, died at the age of thirty- 
eight, Napoleon at fifty-two, Caroline at fifty- 
six, Pauline at forty-four, and Eliza at forty- 
three. Of the next generation the Due de 
Reichstadt died at twenty-one; the two daugh- 
ters of Joseph at fifty-three and at thirty- 
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eight; of the children of Lucien, the Prince 
Pierre 1eached sixty-three, but the Prince of 
Yanmo died at fifty-four, and Prince Lucien at 
forty-four; the eldest son of Louis, who was to 
have been Napoleon’s successor, died untimely 
at the age of eight; the second, Louis, at 
twenty-seven, and his son, the Prince de Mon- 
fort, at thirty-three. These names and dates 
are as given by M. Poirier. Some of the dates 
are open to question, and there are omissions 
in the list of names. As to his main thesis, 
that the Bonapartes are hereditary arthritics, 
M. Poirier seems to go upon more solid 
ground, He finds the family to have 
been markedly liable to gout end its kindred or 
accompanying diseases—rheumatism, affec- 
tions of the heart, diabetes, cancer. The father 
of Napoleon died of cancer of the stomach, as 
did Napoleon himself; so, also, according to 
M. Yung, Lucien. Caroline, too, succumbed 
to the same disease, and M. Poirier, who puts 
no trust in the stories that appear in the pages 
of some reputable authorities, believes that 
Pauline met the same fate. Thus there are 
four or five of the family who diel of cancer 
of the stomach alone. Besides these, Prince 
Pierre died of a cardiac disorder resulting from 
rheumatism; and diabetes appeared in Jerome 
and his descendants. King Jerome him<celf 
was carried off by a gangrenous pneumonia, 
which was an accident of his disorder, and his 
son was equally diabetic. M. Poirier does not 
mention the stone which caused the death of 
Napoleon III., probably for good reasons. 


--In speaking of M. Edouard Drumont’s 
‘Derniére Bataille,’ we ventured to express 
the hope that the title might possibly be 
meant to convey a hint that the long and 
foclish anti-Semitic campaign of its author 
was drawing to an end, in spite of his an- 
nouncement of a ‘Europe Juive’ in prepara- 
tion. A new volume by M. Drumont has just 
been published with a title even more promis- 
ing than the last, viz: ‘Le Testament d’un 
Anti-Sémite.’ Apropos of the Jews, it may be 
worth while to say, though the mention comes 
a little late, that there was a very good article 
about them by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of February 15. 
According to this writer, the whole number of 
the Jews is about eight or nine millions, one- 
half of whom are encamped in Russia. The 
centre of gravity of Israel is somewhere on 
the borders of old Poland, or of Austria- 
Hungary. In the east of Europe the Jewish 
population increases by the constant excess 
of births over deaths; in the west, chiefly by 
immigration. There are about 80,000 of them 
in France, of whom a full half are in Paris, 
Of these, however, M. Leroy-Beaulieu says no- 
thing, or next to nothing. 


—Ata meeting on Saturday of the Baltimore 
Committee of the women interested in raising 
a fund for the Medical School of the Johns 
Hopkins University upon condition of its re- 
ceiving women upon the same terms as men, 
it was announced that the fund now handed 
over to the Trustees amounts to $111,300, It 
was also announced that Miss Garrett bas of- 
fered an additional hundred thousand doliars to 
the Trustees on condition that they shall havein 
their bands and shall set apart for the use of 
the Medical School by February 1, 1892, the re- 
maining sum necessary to complete the re- 
quired five-hundred-thousand - dollar endow- 
ment. Miss Garrett’s offer is accompanied by 
the further provision that if at any time the 
women studying in the Medical School shali 
not enjoy a!l its privileges or shall not be ad- 
mitted to all its prizes, dignities, and honors 
on the same terms as men, this hundred 


, 


thousand dollars shall revert to her or to her 
heirs. The Trustees have accepted Miss Gar- 
rett’s offer, with its conditions attached, and 
have pledged themselves, individually, to en- 
deavor to obtain the $219,00C which, in addi- 
tion to the women’s fund and to the sum be- 
queathed to the Medical School by Dr. Baxley, 
remains to be collected. This they ought to 
have no trouble in doing: the friends of ad- 
vanced medical education in this country 
ought to show a grateful appreciation of Miss 
Garrett’s generous initiative, and the opening 
of the Jobns Hopkins Medical School in 1892 
ought to be quickly made a matter of cer- 
tainty. 


—‘* The run Ibsen has had this winter among 
the select few in London,” writes a corre- 
spondent in that city, ‘tis not yet at an end. 
The last of his plays attempted (still another is 
announced for next month) is ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ 
which was performed for the first time at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in the Strand on April 20 
The play proved much the most dramatic in the 
series, and the performance was by far the 
most finished, the merit of Ibsen’s interpreters 
hitherto being intention rather than accom- 
plishment; but that which makes it specially 
interesting to Americans is the fact that its 
managess and leading performers were two 
young American actresses, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins and Miss Marian Lea, who have for 
several years past been living and working in 
London. Both are women who have really 
studied their art, who believe that on the stage 
knowledge counts for more than impulse, and 
who, for that very reason, probably, have not 
met with the success they deserve in the Eng- 
lish theatre, tbat home of sentimental ama- 
teurism. Miss Robins has been seen in minor 
parts in two other of the !bsen plays, in ‘ The 
Doll’s House,’ where she appeared as Mrs. 
Linden, and in ‘ The Pillars of Society,’ where, 
as the maiden aunt, she may be said to have 
redeemed the play. She has also, at in- 
tervals, been included in the regular pro- 
gramme of the Shaftesbury and Avenue 
Theatres. Miss Marian Lea made a decided 
hit a few years ago upon her first appearance 
as Audrey in Lady Archibald Campbell’s ‘As 
You Like It’; but since then she has had small 
chance to test her powers except in an after- 
noon performance of ‘ Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle,’ in which she showed no little strength. 
In ‘ Hedda Gabler’ both have scored a distinct 
success, already recognized by the London 
dramatic critics. Nothing could have been 
better than Miss Robins’s Hedda, the restless, 
bored, jealous, essentially modern woman who, 
because she was tired of dancing, married the 
first man who crossed her path ut the moment, 
and speedily repented it, and who, for the 
sake of a sensation, plays recklessly with and 
ruins the lives of her first lover and the woman 
he now loves; nothing better than Mi-s Lea’s 
Mrs. Elvsted, the timid, gentle, weak woman 
who, in her weakness, married for a 
home, aud then, when too late, found hapyi- 
ness and strength to live her own life in the 
work and devotion of a man who is not her 
husband. It is doubtful whether ‘Hedda 
Gabler’ could ever appeal to the general pub- 
lic; but if the five performances which these 
two enterprising young actresses have given 
will, as they ought, bring them into greater 
prominence on the London stage, the London 
playgoing public will have much to be thank- 
ful for.” 


THE ARISTOTLE PAPYRUS, 


Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 


edition. Printed by order of the Trus'‘ees of 
the British Museum. 1891. Pp. lii., 1090. 


THERE seems to be no reasonable doubt that, 
in the writing on the verso of papyrus No. 
CXXXL. of the British Museum, the modern 
world has recovered, in a transcript made 
about 80-90 a. D., the much-quoted but long- 
lost description of the Athenian State ascribed 
by the ancients to Aristotle, and always looked 
upon as the most authoritative work of its 
kind, The presence in this manuscript, in an 
appropriate context, of practically all the 
eighty-five or more extant fragments of the 
book—preserved in more than 240 quotations 
made, at first, second, third, and even at fifth 
hand, by many writers at least from Didymus 
(B. Cc. 30) onward—creates an overwhelming 
presumption in favor of this identification. 
Whether the original treatise was by Aristo- 
tle or by an immediate pupil, as Rose has 
maintained, is quite another question. It can 
be proved, however, we believe—though this is 
not the place to do it—that the historian Philo- 
chorus, writirg before B. ©. 306, or less than 
twenty years after the composition of the 
work, quoted it as Aristotle’s, sometimes to 
supplement, sometimes to controvert, its state- 
ments. This testimony as to its authorship, 
which is earlier than any hitherto pointed out, 
should, if demonstrated, have great weight in 
settling the question. 

On the recto, the best side for writing, are 
the accounts of a farm-bailiff in Egypt—his 
name, Didymus, but more especially the name 
of his master’s father, Pollux, will give rise to 
curious theories—for a part of the eleventh 
year of Vespasian (A. p. 78-9). The editor 
dates the transcript at a time when these ac- 
counts had lost their value, 7. e., about 100 a, 
p. The fact, however, that foreign matter 
previously written is allowed to break the con- 
tinuity of the narrative (c. 25), instead of be- 
ing detached, seems to show that the writer 
desired to retain the writing on the other side 
of that part of the papyrus, i e., the opening 
celumns of the accounts. The owner of the 
manuscript wished to keep these acccunts un- 
broken; hence the transcript must have been 
made not very long after 79 a. D.—nearer to 
this date than to 100 A, pb. 

The beginning of the treatise is lost, and the 
final columns are sadly mutilated. But the 
fact that ail the quotations are here, or are 
otherwise accounted for, shows that little is 
missing, and that we have the work in its 
original unabridged form—asn inference borne 
out by its literary features. An_ historical 
sketch takes up about two-thirds of the text, 
Here the writer passes rapidly in review 
the several phases of the constitutional history 
of Athens from the period before Draco down 
to the Restoration in 403 B. c., dwelling very 
fully on the work and reforms of Solon (ce. 5- 
12), and on the constitutional changes, actual 
and proposed, after the Sicilian disaster (cc. 
29-41). In the last third of the book (ce. 42 63; 
coll, 31-37) a condensed but lucid description is 
given of the machinery of the State at the time 
of writing (between 328 B. c. and 324 B. C,): 
it begins with an account of the enrolment 
of citizens and of the regulations about the 
ephebi; then the various public offices and 
boards, with a few important omissions, are 
described, including—in the following order— 
the Senate, the prytans, proedri, treasurers, 
auditors, city inspectors, commissioners of 
highways, market overseers, inspectors of 
weights and measures, the police board, judges 
in petty cases, arbitrators, public secretaries, 
cultus-ministers, archons (very fully), athlo- 
thetse, generals, and subordinate military offi- 
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cials, etc. The work closes with a very minute 
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account of the jury-courts and their equip- 
ment, and of lega! procedure. 

In the summary at c. 41, the writer divides 
the constitutional history of Athens, after 
the establishment of the state by Ion, into 
eleven periods, or epochs of change, of which 
the account of only the first is lost, viz : First, 
Theseus, a slight deviation from absolute 
monarchy; second, Draco, the law first record. 
ed; third, Solon, democracy founded; fourth, 
Peisistratus, tyranny; fifth, Cleisthenes, de- 
mocracy reéstablished in a more pronounced 
form; sixth, after the Persian wars, the re 
vived Areopagus; seventh, the epoch intro- 
duced Ly Aristeides and Ephialtes, in which the 
Areops gus is reduced in power (B. C. 462-1), and 
the state, following unwertby party-leaders, de- 
generates, mainly because of its naval develop- 
ment; eighth, the rule of the Four Hundred; 
ninth, the renewed democracy; tenth, the 
Thirty and the Ten; eleventh, the Restoration 
and the subsequent period, marked by constant 
increase of the power of the people. The party- 
leaders in these changes were: Of the people, 
Solon, Cleisthenes, Xantbippus, Themistocles 
and Aristeides, Pericles, Cleon, Cleophon; of 
the better class, the rich and the well-born, 
Peisistratus, Miltiades, Cimon, Thucydides 
(son of Melesias), Nicias, Theramenes. The 
writer’s favorites are, after the men of an 
earlier date, Thucydides, Nicias, and Thera- 
menes, 

Throughout the work there is definite infor- 
mation as to dates—over forty explicit dat- 
ings, by archons and by numerical computa- 
tions; the narrative is brightened by ten or 
a dozen anecdotes, of which three are new; 
there are quotations from the poems of Solon, 
with seventeen new verses, and from patriotic 
scolia or banquet songs; now and then a maxim 
of worldly wisdom, with touches of humor 
such as the reader of Aristotle’s moral works 
might expect. The book is not a dogmatic 
treatise, nor yet a collection of notes: it is 
rather an historical and descriptive essay, and 
its style is natural, spontaneous, clear, ard 
flowing—the opposite of jejune and crabbed— 
with anacolutha and other evidences of an un- 
studied art; a style that shows more of uncon- 
scious regard for literary form, and in particu- 
lar for the rules of Isocratean composition,than 
marks the other extant writings of Aristotle. 
Indeed, if this work be accepted as Aristo 
tle’s, our conception of the literary art of 
the Stagirite is enlarged by it, and we can 
begin to understand what Cicero meant by 
his suavitas and flumen orationis aureum, 
and that Plutarch was not wholly wrong 
when he asserted that in his ‘Constitutions’ the 
style of Aristotle was vigorous and graceful. 
The skill with which the writer can tell a 
story is nowhere more apparent than in the 
three new anecdotes, viz, the scene at the 
torture of Aristogeiton (c. 18), the account of 
Themistocles’s device for arousing Ephialtes 
to action against the Areopagus (c. 25), and 
the undatable incident, in which Eumelides 
(bardly Eumeleides) was chief actor, that led 
to the assumption by the Demus of certain ab- 
solute powers exercised by the Senate (c. 45). 


The interesting and important question of 
the author’s sources receives little light from 
any direct statements of his own. Solon’s 
poems are repeatedly quoted, and yet the sec- 
tion of continuous quotations (c. 12) looks odd'y 
like an interpolation, when one notes its ecn- 
text; of course, it may have been the author’s 
interpolation. More than once the writer ap- 
peals to the testimony of inscriptions, and, in 
his citations of decrees, there is, incidentally, 
an interesting proof of his fidelity: the only 
instances—out of eighteen or nineteen final 








clauses with érws—of drws dy with the subjune- 
tive, the idiom in Attic inscriptions, are found 
in two quo'ed decrees (ce. 29,3. He often 
cites and s: metimes critici-esd.vergent views or 
historical matters, classifying authorities, but 
—except once—does not give names (pp. 6, 15, 
19, 26, 41, 46, 48, 80). Herodotus is named in 
c. 14, and is followed, with interesting varia- 
tions, elsewhere (c. 20). Thucydides appears 
to be controverted atc. 18, and 1s followed at 
c. 53, but is never named. Theopompus was 
probably in the writer's mind at c. 27 (ef. 
Plut. Cim. 10), and elsewhere, though Le 
ean hardiy have been followed in cc. 2S 41 
Androction is verbaily quoted in ¢, 22; but the 
fact that his view of Solon’s seisachthy is no 
controverted at c. 6, suggests that his ‘Atthis’ 
had not gained general currency before thi< 
treatise was written. Mr. Kenyon’s uncer 
tainty as to Androtion’s date is not justifial je; 
Androtion can have been none other than 
Isocrates’s } upil, Demosthenes’s opponent, the 
author of the decree edited by Sct iiler in 
Rhein. Mus. 33, 418 ff. There are traces of 
Epborus, of Cleidemus and other writers of 
Atthides, and now and then a reminiscence o 
Isocrates, but the author appears always to 
frame his own account and todraw his own in- 
ferences, His spirit is that of a judicial ob 
server and man of affairs, of pronounced 
aristocratic sympathies; his judgments, if 
sometimes partisan in coloring, are not petty 
nor marked by fantastic conceits; he exposes 
the weaknesses of popular government, but 
fails not to appreciate its excellences: ‘the 
many,” he says, “are less open to corruption 
than the few”’—a doctrine unlike that of 
Plato’s remnant. 

Atbenian history, in its main features, will 
remain unaffected by this discovery, but in 
many of its details it gains, with the new 
light on dark places, unlooked-for definiteness 
and richness Some of the more salient of 
these new aspects should be here mentioned 
Though almost as many difficult questions are 
raised as are sulved, and though all unsup 
ported assertions should be put to the test of a 
rigorous criticism, Attic chronology at least 
is more certain than it was. The archon-list, 
for example, has been notably enlarged: we 
have, besides full confirmation of old names, 
the following new ones: Epilycus, an ancient 
polemarch; Aristaecbmus, B c. 621-0 (?—Draco 
was not archon at the time of his legisia- 
tion ; Hegesias, B. c. 555-4; Philoneos, rn 
527-6 ; Harpactides, RB c. 511-0; Hermu- 
creon, B. C. SU1-0; Telesines, rR. c. 487-6; 
Hy psechides, B. c. 481-0 (mot the editor's 
Hypsichides) ; Mnesilochus (not Mnasilochus), 
B. Cc. 411, for two months Our informa- 
tion as to the history of many offices re- 
ceives bewildering accessions and modifica 
tions. About the archons we are told that 
they were created in this order: first King, 
then Polemarcb, Archon, and six Thesmo 
thetae (‘he last probably about 680 Bc). The 
use of the lot in designating the nine archons 
was introduced by Solon, but choice was made 
only from forty candidates previously selected ; 
this arrangement held, with slight modifica- 
tions—one hundred picked candidates instead 
of forty—down to a very late period. The 
Senate, under Draco of 401 members, chasen 
by lot, under Solon of 406, under Cleis' benes 
and after of X00, originally bad summary 
jurisdiction over the lives of citizens. The his 
tory of Athenian government is the history of 
the gradual appropriation on the part of the 
Demus of all powers and privileges Cylon 
antedates Draco, who, political reformer as 
well as jurist, is said to have committed the 
State to all persons bearing arms, an asser- 








tion that bas the look of an anachronism 
The timocratic clessification of the ciizens 
ascribed to Solon was in partial use earlier ; 
Solon’s sei-acithy was an aciual cancelment 
of debts, public and ;rivate 

There is much pew ligbt on Peisistratus and 
hissons. Pefore the Alemmonidm, one Cedon 
was famed in scolia as the foe of tyrants 
The account of the conspiracy of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton differs in some essential par- 
ticulars from that of lhucvdidea, Aristegel- 
ton was cruelly tortured by Hippias and slain 
by the tyrant’s own hand ina frenzy of rage. 
Cleisthene.’s demes were not necessarily one 
hundred in number: having first organized the 
demes as local political units, he groa;ed 
them into thirty larger units called trittrves 
of which ten were near Athens, ten on the 
shore, and ten in the interior, each of the ten 


new tribes was then made up of three trittves 
drawn by lot from the three districta The 


Areo;pagus bad extraordinary powers fr 
é 


the Persian wars to } Ox, wien it was 
shorn of them by Ephia'’tes and The mistocles 
Aris’ eides did not throw open the archons 

to all the classes of citizens, the first z ugi'e to 
be chosen was Monesith ides,in wc 4 the 


thetic c’ass as such never could furnish archons 
even in the writer's time 
teides’s advice that the people flocked in to 
Athens from their country homes, with the 


result that, not many vears after the Persian 


wars, more than D)\4)) persons were on the 
state's pay-rolis Pericles was not prominent 
asa statesman until about 4 8 ¢., and in 
4510 8. c. carried through his much-diacussed 


law prescribing purity of descent as a condi 


tion of citizensbip.) The Pil pennesian war is 
hardly mentiened ex i 
and notabies like Hyperbolus, A’cil iades, and 
Peisander are not even named; but in the lorg 


and picturesque account of the period be 





tween 411 B c and 4S nc, there are mary 
items in general supplementary «f Thucydides, 
Lysias, and Xeno; bon, though in not a few 
eases irreconcilable with their siatements, 
Phere seems to be no place for the dramatic 
scene of the arrest of Theramenes. The final 
overthrow of the Thirty and the reconciliation 
with the secess onists at Eleusis took place 
two years, not immediately, after the Restora- 
tion. The ske'ch of this decade ia a good ex- 
ample of vigorous though unpolished wri ing, 
and is rendered attrac ive by the deeds and 
sayings of the worthies Rhinon and Archinus 
The * Politics’ had already taught us that this 
period, with its abortive attempts at constitu- 
tional organization, was a favorite one with 
Aristotle. 

In the second part of this treatise, with its 
multitude of details, there is less that is actu- 
ally new, but everything is clearly though 
tersely put. It is a vast advantage that we 
now bave the Aristotelian quotations in their 
own context, rid cf confusing accretions, and 
this part of the bock is of incomparable value, 
giving, as it does, definite and trustworthy in- 
formation on many dark points; in particular, 
we have satisfactory news about the ephebi, 
dates of elections, the duties of a host of offi- 
cials, Scattered through the work are many 
bits of such information, as on the pay of offi- 
cers from archon to dicast, on the civil-iist in 
general, on the provision for orphans and in- 
capables, on legal fictions. It is interesting to 
be told that Sclon’s debasement of the coinage 
was called *‘ expansion of the currency,” and 
to read of what may have been “ blocks of 
ten” in the jury courts—an invention of the 
excellent Anytus., 

The ‘ Constitution’ is a surprise in its omis- 
sions as well as in its new yields, We miss, 
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for example, an account of the important re- 
gulations as to legislative procedure adopted 
under and after Euclid, and of the important 
changes in the Athenian financial system in 
the fourth century B. c., which figure in Phi- 
lochorus; the nomophylaces, by Grote ascrib- 
ed to Pericles and Ephialtes, are now recog: 
nized to be a very much later institution, but 
surely the nomothetae were important—quite 
as significant as, at least, the astynomi, whore 
first duty named was to see that flute-girls 
should not receive more than two drachms 
for their job, and that the city scavengers 
should not dump rubbish within the city walls, 

Mr. Kenyon has shown great skill in de- 
ciphering the manuscript, and his treatment 
of historical matters is in the main judicious, 
But, as he himself admits, an editio princeps 
cannot be final. The text bears evidence of 
hurried preparation or revision in not a few 
blunders in grammar and in restorations 
which, palszeographically possible, are improb- 
able from the point of view of language. A 
familiarity with the corroborative or correc- 
tive evidence of Attic inscriptions, and with 
what bas been doing in Germany in late years 
on Greek constitutional history and antiquities, 
would have made bis notes, some of which are 
wofully out of date, much more valuable; he 
might have corrected SchOmann by f£ché- 
mann and Boeckh by Boeckh. Thereis both 
too much and too little information about the 
manuscript readings. The note on abbrevia- 
tions (p. lii) is inadequate; several of the signs 
have a somewhat wider range, and others are 
used more arbitrarily, than we are told. 
There are gaps in the report of the readings of 
the original text, which was not always intelli- 
gently revised by the ancient hand, showing 
vagaries in spelling, some of which are inte- 
resting as throwing light on the pronunciation 
of Greek in Egypt about a, p. 80-90. The edi- 
tor’s own text also exhibits inconsistencies and 
an erratic orthography. The facsimile shows 
that sometimes—not often—the readings given 
in the printed text with no caveat are not 
absolutely certain, but only possible. Every 
instance of this sort should have been re- 
ligiously pointed out. In the original text are 
not a few corrupt passages, and the tempta- 
tions to emend the papyrus readings are 
numerous, Proper names require overhauling. 
At p. 11, 5-7, perhaps read rovrov [éer elvac nai] 
KTA wéxpc EvOvvov; p. 27, 14, rpeis, if right, belongs 
With éBdourxovra, 1. 13, not with éfjxovra; p 36, 
10, &:ayndiopov (cf. dmowndigew, Dem. Cor. 132); 
p. 45, 8-11 cannot be right; p. 55, 2, od« (av) avy. 
émmtev; p. 76,4, dor éfqv Or ows eff; p. 98, 7, 
mpeoBecs (odv) or (8), and often (rév) with révde 
tpomov; p. 101, 15, mpiv avaypadjvac or mpiv dv ava- 
ypadnrat (cf. p. 149, 8); p. 116, 5, erase 7’, or read 
wai obra adeivat (cf. p. 138, 11), etc. And there 
are many places where a better restoration 
seems probable than Mr. Kenyon’s; e. g., p. 2, 
6, hv yap [r61’] » (cf. the probable éreumov 76) 7€] wed’ 
émAwy, p 48, 16); p. 16, 4, 5, of [BovAd]uevor BAaody: 
pew (cf. p- 79, 7); p. 16, 19, wéuvnrat (ef. p. 28, 
24); yp. 43, 3, ra 
(cf. p. 43, 17); p. 44, 16, d{c'] novyéas or x [Hv] novxiav 5 


S¢ xowwav [abtis emi redAnoeo Gat 


p. 44, 26—45, 1, guewe [xviptos dv wai omd]r’ éxmécos 
(there seems to be hardly room for the tempt- 
ing év ry apxy)s p. 45, 16, édfev]yer; p. 71, 7, 
éparpeOevras; p. 80, 20, MvOo0dspov rol Modvgy]Aov; 
p. 99, 7, ovAdraBdvres [58 nai A}yudperor; p. 135, 8, 
aad’ 4 rod (cf. p, 130, 14). In some of these sug- 
gestions we observe that we have been antici- 
pated. 

Many of the editor’s remarks and notes need 
revision. To the list of absent fragments, add 
No, 360 (p. xv, 21). The sketch of early condi- 


tions on pp, xx xxii is fuller than the text bears 








out. The demes were combined by Cleisthenes 
into trittyes, not the trittyes subdivided into 
demes (p. xxxii). The Thirty were not known 
as‘‘ tyrants” intheirown generation (p, xliii). 
The scholiast on Ar. Nub. 37 can hardly have 
got his passage from Harpccration (p. 56); in 
such cases the scholiast is ultimately the great 
Didymus, from whom, through Pampbhilus, 
Harpccration himself drew. An inferior text 
of Pollux is quoted at p. 177, and the MSS. of 
Lex. Cantab. read émyetporoviay (p. 112), The 
note on Nicomedes is inept (p. 61); the word 
means ‘masterful in counsel,’ like N cobulus,not 
‘conqueror of the Medes.’ Though svupides (p. 125) 
commonly means ‘ windows,’ its use here, in 
the sense of ‘docrs,’ seems to be sustained by 
{Arist.] Oec. ii4; but certainly all that the regu- 
lation signifies is that doors (and windows) 
should not swing into the street; they might— 
set back in a vestibule—swing towards it. 
With all its blemishes, however, the text 
as furnished by Mr. Kenyon has its permanent 
value, and must form the basis of all future 
work on this book, of which the editions 
promised by Diels, Kaibel aud Wilamowitz- 
MOllendorff, Sandys, and perhaps Herwerden, 
will be but the beginning. A decade or two 
must pass before this memorable discovery— 
the most extraordinary of its kind since the 
Renaissance—can be properly appreciated in 
all its bearings; for some time to come we 
shall swing back and forth between the ex- 
tremes of opinion as to the authorsbip and 
ultimate value of this ‘ Constitution of Athens,’ 
The final result will be not only a richer and 
more intelligent knowledge of Athenian his- 
tory and poiitical and legal antiquities, and of 
certain aspects of classical historical literature, 
but also the introduction of greater order and 
organization into much of the later derived 
literature, of which this treatise is a sort of 
key, and a distinct clearing of the atmosphere 
in that already popular branch of classical 
research known as the study of sources, 
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‘JUGGERNAUT’ is the grimly suggestive title 

of a political-social novel of New York and 

Washington life. There is very little by-play 

in its dramatic action, only enough to relieve 

the two intensely individual characters who 
move swiftly to the end. These characters 
present psychologic problems that are not sa- 











tisfactorily solved in the dénouement. At 
least, there will be a difference of opinion as 
to the correctness of their solution. Given a 
young man with high aims that seek altruistic 
ends, of measureless ambition, but with a su- 
preme belief in his power to achieve success, 
and it is difficult to conceive that he should 
suddenly commit mora! suicide at the first 
temptation. To be sure, the temptation was a 
terrible one, and presented itseif, as tempta- 
tions have a way of doing, at a critical point 
in his career; but the scarcely perceptible 
struggle was soon over, and in the hours of 
meditation and retrospect that followed, there 
is no apparent desire to revoke his decision. 
And yet, years after, at the close of a career 
of political chicaner7, dishonor is said to have 
been a hardly acquired thing with him, and 
‘* honesty and uprightness were innate.” But, 
“with the woman, things were different.” 
The character of the woman is more subtly 
conceived than that of the man, but a false 
note is struck towards the last that jars upon 
one’s sense of harmony. A beautiful, impul- 
sive girl, having no knowledge of his crime, 
marries this moral suicide. With absolute 
faith in and reverence for her husband, she 
blindly follows his lead, feeling a naive delight 
in the unfolding of her powers. Her beauty, 
her wit, her nafveté are with fatal facility 
used as instruments for the furtherance of his 
political ends, Blinded by exceptional success, 
the husband gradually neglects bis wife, and 
tries to stifle her craving for affection, coolly 
laying upon her the interdict of child-bearing, 
so intolerant is he of anything that may hin- 
der the gratification of his insatiable ambition. 
From such a state of affairs a revolt on the 
part of the woman was inevitable; but the ra- 
pidity of her downward career, with its sordid 
accompaniments, comes as a shock of surprise to 
the reader, for neither her self-revelations nor 
the disclosing hand of the authors have pre- 
pared for such a radical change in her moral 
being. This, with the inscrutable attitude 
which she assumes towards her repentant hus- 
band, and maintains till her death, would 
presuppose an unbalance of reason itself; but 
we are forbidden this natural explanation 
by the apparent desire on the part of the au- 
thors to achieve a more striking dramatic ef- 
fect. 

The exhilaration produced by a sojourn on 
the romantic coast of Normandy may be com- 
municated to others through the medium of 
speech or written sign; but its sparkling ef- 
fervescence is apt to be quickly lost, and ina 
novel of three hundred pages, even though its 
ingredients are composed of sinister hypnotic 
experiments and thrilling escapes frum a va- 
riety of dangers, unless there is good literary 
quality as a basis, the effect produced on the 
reader is far from exhilarating. The story of 
‘The Sardonyx Seal’ might have been very 
interesting as an episode, but in its present 
form, and weakened by inverted sentences and 
needless French words and phrases, it soon 
palis upon the tas‘e. 

The story of ‘Down the O-h-i-o’ has a free 
movement and a racy flavor not unlike the old 
river song. The times of which it treats are 
the uneasy days of slavery, and the scene of 
its main action that borderland of Ohio so fa- 
vorable to the successful working of the “ un- 
derground railroad.” <A sketch of one of the 
stations on this road is very well done, The 
heroine, a little waif from Pit:sburgh floating 
down the river in search of an aunt who lived 
in the ‘* Ohio country,” fiads a bome among 
the Quakers, in a primitive community; and 
as Ler blithe and vigorous nature develops, she 
presents an amusing contrast to the steady-go- 
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ing Friends, the worldly side of whose cha- 
racter is pithily expressed in the old saying, 
‘* Godward he was a very fine man; but man- 
ward he was just a leetle twistica!.” It is true 
that the vagaries of the human, not to say the 
feminine, mind are past understanding, but 
there is an unnecessary mystification in the 
fact that such a self-reliant, clear seeing 
young woman as the heroine of this story 
should consent to an elopement with a strang- 
erandacharlatan. Aside from this fault the 
plot is well constructed. 
what uneven, and at times awkward, but the 
story maintains a wholesome quality through- 
out. 

‘The House of the Wolf’ purports to be an 
English version of a French autobiography 
written in 1620 by the Vicomte Cayius, who, 
as a youth of seventeen, chanced to spend in 
Paris a single nigbt—that night the 24th of 
August, 1572, the awful one of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. For historic pedigree one 
is referred to an incident of the massacre re- 
lated by De Thou, who tells how on that evil 
night a certain man, falling into the power of 
his deadly foe, was led out of harm and dis- 
missed to a place of satety through very shame 
of the occasion and through respect for a cou- 
rageous enemy. This pretty episode is the 
foundation of the pretty romance before us. 
Three striplings ride to Paris to warn of dan- 
ger the affianced husband of their kinswoman. 
Their adventures and the happy outcome of 
their journey are told in language touched 
with quaintness, and with an artistically hid- 
den art that is gracefu! and attractive. The 
story makes a delicately pleasing contribution 
to that class of books which gilds for our gilded 
youth the pill of history. 

‘The Blind Musician! is a sketch called by 
its autbor ‘‘a psychological study,” 
he essays a description of the feelings ofa 
person blind from birth, Mr. George Ken- 
nan’s introduction bespeaks the reader’s inte- 
rest in the Russian author on literary grounds, 
and others as well, He is one of a group of 
young Russian writers whose careers have 
been interrupted by the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment, Although Korolenko is not spe 
cifically a politica! writer, bis stories have held 
enough of ‘‘ Young Russia” in their vicws 
to draw upon him repeated sentences of 
banishment and the censor’s veto. The pre- 
sent sketch is further introduced by a letter 
from Mr. Anagnos of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind. The story itself is less a story 
than a searching and touching analysis of the 
inner experiences of one who has never 
known sight. It spares no pang, but it also 
carries a hope in the tranquillity and useful- 
ness attained by the hero, The brusque real- 
ism, tbe sharp outlines, of many Russian 
stories are not wanting here, but not al! 
Russian stories have the tenderness or the ar- 
tistic quality of this one. The style is poetic 
and somewhat mystical; the translation is 
smooth and sympathetic; the illustrations, 
though graceful, are superfluous in so slighta 
story, and the lustrous paper is well fitted to 
furnish new subjects for studies of the blind. 


The style is some- 


wherein 


‘ Youma’ is the story of a West Indian slave 
The scene is Jaid in Martinique; the dénoue- 
ment occurs in 1848, just before the news of the 
abolition of slavery reached the island, too late 
to save the beautiful Youma and her friends 
from a tragic doom. Mr. Hearn writes with 
an exquisite sensibility to the literary re 
sources of his chosen theme. His fine feeling 


for nature, poetry, pathos, rcmance finds a 
happy field in the tropical life be draws with a 
pen from which truly ‘‘ flows the color of the 
dawn.” It is gratifying to find that his lite 








rary sense is fast overtaking his esthetic sensi- 
tiveness). The rank luxuriance of style in bis 
earlier ‘Chita’ bas been pruned to a saner 
richness in ‘Youma,’ and gives hope of fur- 
ther progress in the same wise way. 

The first chapters of nove's make a class of 
literature by themselves, Like the curtain- 
lifter at the theatre, they often bear no rela- 
tion to the main entertainment; but 
the curtain-lifter, 
whereas the opening pages of the novel may 


that is 
precisely the business of 


be supposed to be set in a certain key which 
indicates what is to follow. The 
will not be betrayed into 
judgment, much less hope, by the initial pages 
of his author. The unseasoned reader will 
think, upon beginning ‘ The Heriots,’ that he 
has embarked upon a novel of the Norristype— 


seasc ned 
reader of fiction 


a uovel of construction. We are bound to siy 
that he will not find this, equally bound to 
add that he will find what will very possibly 
please him better, a novel of clever sayings. 
More and more as the plot advances it is seen 
to be a somewhat perfunctory affair, which 
sits a little uneasily upon even the author, 
For example, he is at some pains to secure an 
invitation to a dinner-party for his leading 
lady, and forgets to have her pre ent. The 
usual machinery of suppressed codicils, thwart- 
ed young love, mortgaged ancestral acres, is 
employed with the usual effectiveness, What 
is really unusual about the book, however, is 
the wit of the conversations, To 
recurs again and again after comfortably dis- 
missing the story. So much of easy familiari- 
ty with letters, both classic and modern, does 


these one 


not often permeate the pages of a novel, and 
very seldom does the novel-reader find the ball 
of conversation kept tossing to and fro in such 
brilliant flights. That cynicism is pushed to 
a point almost disagreeable at times is quite 
true, and one reflects that perhaps the ingénue 
was just as well absent from the promised din- 
ner, It is not, however, the unple&sant which 
makes the wit of the book. It appears here 
and there and is easily forgotten, while its 
cleverness leaves behind the sense of a shining 
hour. 

Ossip Schubin’s novel is readable, absolutely 
modern, the work of a note-taker rather than 
of athinker. It is crowded with characters and 
with incidents. A species of 3 
this, which fills the pages: a sunny Sunday 
afternoon in a great city, when promenaders, 
old, young, gay, fair, disreputab e, pass before 
the eye. ne never feels the temptation to 
say, Du bist so 
but it is a sufticiently amusing pageant to 
while away an bour withal. The translation 
is made with great elegance and spirit. 


modern show 


‘*“Verweile doch, scbon 


‘Miss Eaton's Romarce’ breathes the noblest 
motives. It is a tale of shipwreck occurring 
on the New Jersey coast in the presence of 
large numbers of the summer bearders) The 
shipwrecked, being conveyed to the boarding- 
hous», become an incidental divertisement in 
the boarders’ lives, and the book is devoted to 
the meals of the boarders in detail, and to the 
struggle to have each of the watchers by the 
shipwrecked get his breakfast, dinner, and 
tea regularly. When John has to go out, 
Burr goes in, and when both need a meal, the 
Docter enters the sick-room; this is 
ed through SOO peges. After the provisions 
are all exhausted, the author bethinks him to 
bring the old lovers together and to drown the 
Villain, and the curtain descends to the break- 
fast bell’s merry clang 

‘With the Best Intentions’ is a most pre- 


repeat- 


posterous book. No one would predict, on 
reading the rather clever character sketch in 


the first chapter, the depth of literary degra- 











dation that be is doomed to witness, 


wife on her wed 


A yourg 
yr journey becomes jealous 





- 
of ber busbar 


of an old friend i's whom they 
meet by chance at their hote on Macki 
pac Island. Aided by some unfortunate ap- 


pearances of evil, and by a caricature of a 


mother, the bride builds up her jealousy ino 


a great hotel investigats of the career of a 
woman before whose perfections and fascina 
tions those of angels pale The author's i 
fatuation with this lady is equalled only ty 
that of the young husband, two 


men, and all the men dwellers in 

who fight (sometimes literally under the 
standard of the maligned goddes Althoug! 
the x idess’s mo'her dies under the band of ea 
lumny, she herself spreads her white wings 





and flies to Newport, where lurks a hint of 
& compensatory marriage The persecatirg 
bride sinks into oblivion, scorned by her bu 
band and all attach ft pposing faction 
A specimen paragraph describes the singing 
of * Nearer, My God. t ihee” by he be'el 
guests, under the auspices, f course, of t! 
principal contestants t se odie? It 
begins in the parlor; the the voices i 
men and maidens were | led in holy ra 





ture; young mep cast aside their cigars to add 
deeper tones; children in their beds, thee 
lored waiters in the far x 1, ishermea 
in their craft alongshore, one an! all, took 
tune i words Has the W s Fair ¢ 

ittee read this book? [ft certainly should 

ihere a hint wards the SSA The lan 

pe and the his ass ‘ s of Ma 
kinac Island are helped by quotations fron 
Miss W son's’ A * witb whom we condo’e 
upon beir iv ea ai ass \) 
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of India Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 


York 
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Macmillan 1S 


Tre career of Joseph Francis Dupleix is ore 
of singular interest. He was a man of re- 
markable gifts, and gave abundant proof of 
them. But the ovly part of his work that was 
permanent was that by which his enemies pro- 
fied. His own life was a lamentable failure; 
his efforts on bebalf of France, which rey aid 
him with such stupid ingratitude, serve only 
to constitute a striking instance of what some 
one bas calied “the might-have-beens” of hi-- 
ory He strove to create, and for a moment 


seemed to bave created, a great French do- 


minion in the East. Had he been better sup- 
ported, India might bave become French in- 
stead of English, and the history of two great 
states and an enormous territory have taken 
lly different turn. 

the son of the Farmer-General 


a w! 

Rorn in 1697, 
and Director-Generalcf the French Company of 
the Dupleix entered the service of 
thatcompany at Pondicherry, the beadquarters 
of the French in southern India, eighty-six 
8S. W. of Madras, in 1720. In 1730 he 
was appointed Intendant of Chandernagore, 
the settlement on the Hooghly, a few miles 
above Calcutta, which had first 
cupied by the French in 1676, and which they 
Having shown his administrative 


ndies, 


miles S. 


b en oc- 
still retain. 
capacity there by stimulating the trade of the 
place in an unexpected way, he was in 1741 
transferred to Pondicherry, and named Gene- 
ral Commandant of the French possessions in 
India 

In 1744 the War of the Austrian Succession, 
for which Frederick of Prussia was so largely 
responsible, broke out between France and Eng- 
land. Dupleix, who could count on little help 
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from home, tried to arrange with the English 
Governor of Madras for abstinence from hosti- 
lities in India. The English, however, refused, 
and were made to suffer for their imprudence, 
for Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, the French 
Admiral on the coast, forced Fort St. George, 
the English stronghold, which is now general- 
ly known as Madras, to surrender. Dupleix 
had promised the Nawab of the Carnutic that 
when once Madras was taken it should 
be delivered over to him. The non- 
fulfilment of this engagement led to an on- 
slaught by the Nawab’s troops upon the 
French; and the defeat of his forces by very 
small French detachments in two conflicts 
was the first revelation of the incomparable 
superiority of drilled European troops to na- 
tive levies. Following up bis advantage, Du- 
pleix directed an attack on the one strong- 
hold which remained to the English, Fort St. 
David, near Gudalar, some sixteen miles south 
of Pondicherry. But the officer to whom he 
intrusted this enterprise proved incapable, a 
second attempt was foiled by the sudden arrival 
of an English squadron, a third attempt, made 
after this squadron had withdrawn, was foiled 
by a vigorous sally of the British garrison; and 
then, so far from pressing his adversaries, Du- 
pleix was himself beset in Pondicherry by a 
powerful British fleet. Though not a soldier 
himself, his energy so inspired the garrison 
that the repeated attacks of the fleet and the 
land forces were repulsed till, af er a two 
months’ siege, the British Admiral sailed away 
to escape the ay proaching monsoon, 

Then came, in 1749, the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, under which France bound herself to 
hand back MadrastoEngland. Thestatus quo 
ante was restored. But Dupleix had achievod 
two great things: he had inaugurated the poli 
cy of alliances between the European establish- 
ments on the coast, hitherto occupied only in 
commerce, and the native powers, nominally 
vassals of the great but fast-decaying Mogul 
Empire; and he had proved that European 
troops, properly led, were able to overcome 
immensely more numerous native armies, He 
had disclosed the same secret which the Athe- 
nians disclosed at Marathon, but which was 
not fu'ly appreciated till the return of the Ten 
Thousand from the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus had written it in bold characters, that 
the undrilled and ill-led multitudes of an Asi- 
atic host are mere chaff in the balance against 
asmall force of disciplined civilized soldiers. 
This secret fascinated him. A vista of con- 
quest and glory for France and for himself 
opened before his eyes, A question of dis- 
puted succession which had arisen upen the 
death of the Subahdar of the Deccan gave him 
an opportunity of pushing his schemes. He 
espoused the cause of one of the claimants, and 
supported him not only with a small French 
detachment, but with a considerab'e force of 
sipahis (or, as we call them, sepoys), native 
troops whom he had drilled in European fash- 
ion. As his reward, he received from his suc- 
cessful protégé large territories and the pro- 
mise of still further gains. 

However, the English had now been roused, 
and though there was peace between England 
and France at home, that seemed no reason 
why they should not espouse the cause of an 
adverse claimant and extend their influence 
and opportunities for trade by giving him mi- 
litary aid. But they proved no match for the 
skilful combinations of Dupleix, who, partly 
by the vigorous action of his generals, partly 
by his astute diplomacy, established in two 
y:ars the virtual supremacy of French influ- 
ence over the greater part of Southern India. 
A large cession of territory was granted by 





the new Subahdar of the Deccan to the French, 
and the title of Nawab of the Carnatic offered 
to Dupleix, who, however, prudently declined 
it. He was fond not only of the reality but 
of the display of power, but he perceived that 
he would not be substantially the stronger for 
this Oriental honor, and he may well have 
felt that it might excite suspicion and jealousy 
in France. 

Only one thing was needed to the triumph of 
France, the submission or capture of the ad- 
verse native pretender to the Nawabship of the 
Carnatic, whom the English had supported. 
He had fled to Trichinopoli, and from that 
almost impregnable fortress was imploring the 
help of the English. Hitherto their somewhat 
half-hearted efforts had been unsuccessful, 
But the extraordinary success of Dupleix 
seems to have at length roused them, and they 
sent a small force to help to defend Trichino- 
poli against the much stronger native and 
French army which was attacking it. No ore 
who has seen can ever forget the Rock of Tri- 
chinopoli. It is one of those huge, isolated, 
craggy masses of granite which rise here and 
there from the plains of southeastern India, 
its top accessible only by a long staircase, 
most of which is cut out of the solid rock, and 
crowned by a Hindu temple. It soon became 
the centre of a series of memorable campaigns, 
in which the French failed to capture the 
fortress, while the English, unsuccessful at first, 
began to add victory to victory as soon as they 
had found two really capable men to lead their 
troops, Stringer Lawrence and Clive. Dupleix 
did all that energy and resourceful courage 
could do to raise forces to stimulate bis native 
allies to frame plans for the conduct of mili- 
tary operations. But, unluckily for himself, 
he had, or thought he had, no gift for leading 
armies in the field, and his plans were con- 
stantly wrecked by the incompetence or slug- 
gishness of his generals. When the struggle, 
which bad virtually become a war between 
France and England for the control of South- 
ern India, Lad lasted mere than three years, 
the French Company of the Indies, who found 
hostilities costly, and saw no corresponding 
return in revenue, became impatient. They 
bad for some time wished Dupleix to settle 
things any bow with the Erglish, and had 
been roused still further by communications 
from the English East India Company, who 
as:ured them that their restless and ambitious 
Governor was the only obstacle to peace. 
Thinking that, as the Latin maxim says, they 
might properly take advice even from an 
enemy, they at Jast resolved to recall him. 

In 1754 a certain Godehen was sent out to 
arrange peace with the British of Madras and 
to supersede Dupleix. There seems to have 
been no intention to humiliate the latter need- 
lessly, nor was he ill received on his return to 
France. But Godehen managed to investigate 
and deal with the complicated accounts be- 
tween Dupleix and the French Company in 
such wise as to deprive the latter of nearly the 
whole of the large sums which he had gathered, 
for the far larger part of these sums had been 
advanced by him to the Company for current 
expenses, or had been lent on the Company’s 
behalf to native princes; and of all this Du- 
pleix could obtain no part from his successor. 
Nor had be any better fortune in France. 
The authorities of the company put him off ; 
the Ministers of Louis XV. neglected him, 
and, after ten years of continued disappoint- 
ments, sinking deeper and deerer into indi- 
gence as his creditors pressed him more 
severely, he died, in poverty and wretchedness, 
in 1764, being then sixty-seven years of age. 
Seldom has a great man been treated with 


more callous ingratitude, for it does not ap- 
pear that any misconduct or misuse of his 
powers for selfish purposes was ever charged 
against bim. Clive and Warren Hastings 
were by no means spotless; but in their cases 
great services were allowed to outweigh errors, 
England at her worst has been less unjust than 
the despotic monarchy in France ; but it must 
also be remembered that Dupleix, though he 
had shown gifts equal to those of Clive and 
Hastings, did not, like them, return trium- 
phant and wealtby. 

That his gifts were of the highest order can 
hardly be disputed. Untiring energy, inex- 
haustikle resource, great dexterity in devis- 
ing schemes, great tact in carrying them out, 
were united to a remarkable power of inspir- 
ing respect and confidence in those he dealt 
with. His failure may be ascribed to three 
causes. Une was the want of personal milita- 
ry capacity, which obliged him to intrust the 
fulfilment of his plans to the hands of others, 
Clive could strike as well as scheme. A second 
was his apparent deficiency in the power of 
choosing the best officers. Several times, no 
doubt, be made bappy selections, but more fre- 
quently his commanders proved unequal to the 
emergencies they had to meet. And a third 
may be found in his omission to make secure 
his position at home. Carried away by the 
brilliant vista of conquest which he saw open 
in India, he seemed to have forgotten the ab- 
solute necessity of conciliating the authorities 
in France and keeping them in good humor by 
remittances of money. Yet, after all, he 
would probably have succeeded but for the 
accident that the pistol with which young 
Robert Clive had tried to shoot himself in 
1745 missed fire, and left the founder of the 
British Empire in the East to destroy the ar- 
mies which had begun to conquer an empire 
for the French. 

Of Col. Malleson’s book there is not muck to 
be said. He is an experienced bookmaker and 
gives a readable narrative of the campaigns, 
though in a rather slipshod style. His re- 
flections are trite and repeated with an itera- 
tion which occasionally becomes tedious. 
Hardly anything is done to bring out the per- 
sonality of Duvleix and enable us to realize 
what manner of man he was in daily life. No- 
thing, for instance, is siid about his love of 
display and ostentation, contrasting with the 
military simplicity which Clive practised in 
India, nor are we told anything about his per- 
sonal appearance, nor whether portraits exist 
of him, nor where, when, and by whom his 
diary (once or twice quoted) was published. If 
a narrative of events takes the form of a bi- 
ography, some personal account of the hero 
ought to form a part of it. Our curiosity re- 
garding the ablest man that served France 
abroad between the death of Louis X1V. and 
the Revolution, is left unsatisfied by this book. 





Canada and the Canadian Question. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Macmillan & Co, 


However decidedly the reader may dissent 
from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s political opinions, 
he cannot fail to be interested in this carefully 
prepared statement of his views on Canada 
and the Canadian question. Besides being pos- 
sessed of the rare gift of a beautiful style, Mr. 
Smith has lived long enough in Canada to 
have acquired perfect familiarity with its so- 
cial and political features, and he is, therefore, 
peculiarly well equipped for his undertaking. 
It is true that the natural bias of his mind, 
which tends towards distrust of democracy, 
and has a yearning affection for British stan- 








dards of fifty years ago, occasionally leads him 
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into what some of his readers will consider a 
misinterpretation of facts. But 
instances are of sufficient importance to call 
for comment, they do not seriously impair the 


while these 


soundness of his general argument or of his 
conclusions; and perhaps, 
such problems, the hard blows of the contro 


¢ 


in the discussion of 


versialist make for the best results as surely as 





the judicial calm of the philosophic historian 
Two-thirds of the book is devoted to a brief 
but admirably written account of the begin- 
nings of Canada,of the French and British Pro- 
vinces, of the union of the two provinces, and 
finally of the causes which led up to confedera- 
tion, Here and there are evidences of the bias 
above referred to, as, for instance, 
speaking of the defeat of the French by Wolfe, 
Mr. Smith says that England ‘‘should not be 
accused of blindness because she failed to fore- 
see that the requital of this supreme effort « 
bebalf of her 
their secession.’ ! 
grotesque in this allusion to the Revolution 
ary war as an unjust and ungenerous requital 
of past kindnesses! Again, Mr. Smith says 
that two generations bave not sufliced toefface 
the evil memories of the war of 1812, and that 


when, in 


American colonists would be 
» ] 


Surely there is somet! 





*“unprineipled American aggression” at that 
time counteracted or weakened any 
that American institutions 


sessed for Canadians. 


attraction 
might have pos 
But th 
necessity leave unp'easant memeries, and is it 
true that all the aggression was on the side of 
the United States? 

Nowadays the Iri-h question 
eliminated from the Canadian, 


en, War must of 


cannot be 
or from any 
other English or colonial political question 
and, Mr. Smith’s views on the Irish question 
being of a very decided character, he loses n 
op; ortunity of expressing his dislike of the 
Irish people and of all 


who espouse thei: 


cause, He hasa very poor opinion of 


Cana 
dian politic'ans, and says of them that ‘‘un- 
scrupulous craft and a thorough knowledge of 


the buser side of human nature have become 


their ideal of statesmanship.” But he consigns 


to a still lower deep the British statesmen wh 


“bave lesgued with the Clan-na-Gael and 
other enemies of their country for the sub 


of the Union.’ 
category includes Mr. 


version Presumably _ this 
Gladstone his 


fare 


and all 
followers; but their opponents do not 
much better at Mr. Smith’s hands, for he 
declares that, in consequence of democratic 
change, the House of Commons, as a whole, 
is becoming “tan anarchy and a bear-garden, 
incapable either of legislation or of govern- 
ment.” 

Again, in his account of the French Provine 
and of the French population, Mr. Smith's 
He d 


the Jesuit 


anti Catholic bias comes into play. 
scribes the ship of the Church, with 
at the helm, as ‘‘ steering on a course opposed 
to progress and the organic principles of mo 
dern civilization.” And yet, almost in the same 
breath, he warns British statesmen against 
free education, on the ground that the whole 


community istaxed for the benefit of a porti 





only, and that parental responsibility is extin 
guished. Fortunately, Mr. 
ceeded in bringing even British ¢ 


Goschen has suc 
‘onservatives 
to the point of believing that free education is 
one of the *‘ organic principles of modern civi 
lization.” 

After disposing of the historical | 
subject, Mr. Smith proceeds to di-cuss the 
‘* Fruits of 


, 


Confederation” and the ‘* Car 
dian Question,” the latter being defined as the 


question *‘ whether the Provinces of the Domin 
ion can for ever be kept by political agencies 
united among themselves and separate from 
their 


continent, of which geographically, 


_ 
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economically, and, with the exception of Que- 
bee, ethnographically, they are part.” Mr 

of the results of 
Canadian Confederation under the Act of 1807 


Smith’s unfavorable view 
s well known, and is here presented in vigor 
Much of what 
he says, especially in regard to the low tone of 


ous and unmistakable language 


political morality in the Dominion, is undoubt- 
edly true; but here also, as in the earlier por- 


his 


tion of somewhat 
For instance, he ssys 


that ‘‘ political morality, and to some extent 


the book, ease suffers 


from over-statement. 


general morality with it, have been sacrificed 
to the exiger cies of this artificial combination 
of provinces, and of an isolation of these pro 
vinces from their continent.” But he ent.rely 
to show that political morality is now at a 
lower ebb than during the period before con 
and if he belie 


has put 


} 


fails 


federation ; ves that, after an 


nexition an end to the ‘isolation 


of the provinces from their continent,” the 


atmospkere of Washington will rehabilitate 


Canadian political morality, be is certainly 





extremely sanguine 


Perhaps the most important, and certainly 
the most obvious, result of Canadian confedera 
tion is the Canadian Pacific Railway. Ameri 
remember to 


Trunk service 


will their cost 
Grand 
days before the c 


can travellers 


what the was in the 
n of the 
ionized Canadian ideas of what a rail 
road should be. But Mr. Smith is epposed t 


the Canadian Pacific because it is the child of 


mpetitic new road 


} 





revo 


confederation; and he expresses the upinion, 
a bundred w 

share with him, that the Grand Trunk Reai 
more for Canada tban the Canadian 
He that 


carried settlers far away from their markets 


which not one Canadian in 


has done 
] acific ze 


claims the latter road has 


distribution, raised their 
of all, depriv 


and their centres of 
freights, and, 


ed them of 


what is worst 
the 


He takes no account of the new * mar- 


advantaces of close sett) 
ment.” 


kets 


of distribution” which are 
Win 


t, as yet in its infan 


centres 





ic 
»on the rich prairies west of 
develo} met 


‘y, of the immense mining resources of Sud 
bury and British Columbia ; of the new com 


is seeking the magnificent hart 


of Vane 


with 


uver. His indictment is almost ider 


tical that which the English squires drew 


igainst railroads in the good old days before 
the Reform Bill, to which Mr, Smith | 

with peculiar fondness, Equally out 

is the quoted opinion of two English 

lery officers who in 1866 prophesied 


Intercolonial Railway would be so often 





ed by snow as to be useless for the transport of 


Englisn troops to India. Any military man 
nted with the working of Canadian 


in Win 


Tali- 





er would certainly rather face the 











remote risk of such a biockade than the infi 
itely greater risk of a stoppage of the Suez 
( al in the event of a Russian invasion of 
India 
Canadian con 
f room for muct 
beliewe with Mr 
s the Dominion 
w ater thar t is if 
stead of protec- 
t neial system. A 
s may share his 
lea tha different provinces would have 
ione better withou* confederation. But the 
recent € tions show that there has been no 
marked change in Canadian public opinion on 
he subject of the tariff, and the still more re- 
ent adoy n of the Canadian plan of confe 
n by the Australian colonies shows that 
i pinion is satisfied with its results. 


Mr. Smith is strongly in favor of some system 








of ¢ 


try and Canada, and he regards eventual an 


mmercial reciprocity 


nexation by this countr 


4 


as tie manifest des 
tiny of the Dominion. He considers that this 
would be 


the Ep 4] 











der the present tariff, basro ger any exclu- 
sive control over Ces trade, and w ibe 
freed from many causes of diplomatic disputes 


if she withdrew 


t 
Continent. But though there is n 





in favor of these views, it is 
at present, both in Canada ar 


they are favorably entertained by a small mi 





nority only Phe French population of Cana 
la is especially loyal to the English cor 
tion. It has been said by an eminent French 
Canadian that the last gun in defence of B 
tish dominion on this Continent woull bx e 
by a Frenchman, and there is ¢ foubt that 
the French feel that by annexation to the 
Cnited States they wor lose the disproys 
tionately large share { political power 
which they now | osses Desirs as it is 
that the prese at ‘ ‘ ! of tra 
S bel wee ti w a s} ° 
i, and that tl ange s lta . 

genera lires ated bw Mr. Smit 
there seems t n i ‘ prospect tha 
his ideas w be rea i N eless, be { 
e tled t era f e fear oss + 

r iw ‘ he hus state t Views any t 
w w not tend ¢ ease 3 3 
ar yin Canaca i S| the ects 
t I hw “*) é j $ k sa 
worthy ribut t ! ‘ ure of the 
subject 
Later Leares. B g the } ther Ren s 
‘ s Montagu Williams, Q.« Bos 

Hought Mifflin & Ce S 
Mr. W LIAMS Wou hav e well te resist 
hes ’ s of friet continue the 
r ta { sex € es a t ar What he 

s bere give s readers is but the lees, and 
the re { es f . s wi 
t es f t t Re . f the 
falling off quality I tis notin the 
styie, f that re is Lis V i v, it 1 os 
evident that x er had t he best of his 
stories, We find a most g to which it 
seems worth w allatient as especial 
N taini: g, except one ane te of Justice 
VMau’e—concerning whom all anecdotes are 
we come, A person coming before him [c* trial, 


charged with an aggravated offence, brought 


forward a number of witnesses to his gocd 


reputation, and the Judge was asked to refer 
He complied in 


ngierms: “Gentlemen, lam request- 


ed to draw your attent to the prisoner's cha- 
racter, which has been spoken to by gentle- 
men, I doubt not of the greatest respectability 


and veracity. If you believe them, and also the 


witnesses for the prosecution, it appears to me 
+?) ‘ 


at ther havees'ablished what tomany persons 


may seem iucredible, namely, that even a man 
of piety and virtue, occupying the position of 
Fible reader and Sunday-school teacher, may 


f committing a heinous and grossly 


be guilty of ce 
immoral crime.” 

We are very glad that Mr. Williams has 
admirable of Lord 
the trial of some trade- 


preserved the remarks 
made at 
officers for intimidating men who did 


their search for 


Bramwell 
unior 
not belong to their union in 
work. 
good sense such as is rarely found 


They are a combination of pathos and 
' We mar 
them by quoting only a portion, but we can- 
not resist the opportunity of repeating the fol- 
lowing sentences: 
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‘* Now I put it to your own judgment to re- 
flect what right you have to call on any man 
to throw his labor into a common stock with 
your own because he happens to be in the 
same trade. You have no more right to call 
upon him to dothat than you have to call upon 
him to throw what property he has into a 
common stcck. Depend upon it, it is wrong. 
If any reason can be given for it, it must come 
from those who assert it, not from those who 
deny it, But you must be wrong in thinking it 
adesirable state of things. It all the journey- 
men tailors ought to combine together, so ought 
all the shoemakers and hatters and agricultural 
laborers, and, in fact, every class and descrip- 
tion; and so ought, by a parity of reason- 
ing, all masters and all other persons who 
have got some common bond of union among 
them. And what would be the consequence 
of that? Would it be for the benefit of scciety 
at large? You cannot think so, The only 
way it would he for the benefit of society at 
large would be if the object of the common de- 
sire of what is called wealth were thereby in- 
creased by such an arrangement as that. But 
would wealth be increased? Certainly not; 
because every body knows that the total aggre- 
gate happiness of mankind is increased by 
every man being left to the unbiassed, unfet- 
tered determination of his own will and judg- 
ment as to how he will employ his industry 
and other means of getting on in the world. 
You must know it.” 


During recent years Mr. Williams has sat as 
a magistrate at the police courts in East Lon- 
don, and has been very deeply impressed with 
the horrors of human life in those districts. 
His accounts of what he has seen and heard 
are graphic enough, and the sentiments he ex- 
presses do credit to his humanity; but he has 
little to offer towards the solution of the 
problem, except a proposal that Government 
should remove some of the manufactories 
without the city. It is very suggestive of the 
difticulty of the situation to learn that Mr. 
Williams is informed that ‘‘ the roads to Lon- 
don are choked with destitute ard semi-desti- 
tute persons hurrying thither to participate in 
the funds which they anticipate will shortly 
be forthcoming” under Gen. Booth’s scheme. 
But as to Mr, Williams’s suggestion, we appre- 
hend that the language of Tacitus might be ap- 
plicable—Solitudinem facit, pacem appellat, 





Frederick Douglass: The Colored Orator. By 
Frederic May Holland. Funk & Wagnalls, 


Tus biography is markedly superior to that 
of Wendell Phillips by the editor of the series 
of ‘* American Reformers,” to which it be 
longs. Its cultivated style and its evidence of 
laborious research among the sources espe- 
cially distinguish it. Nor is Mr. Holland a thick- 
and-thin eulogist, though he constantly talks 
of ‘‘ our hero” aud ‘‘our black knight.” Still, 
it may be doubted whether the work was 
called for, seeing that Mr. Dcuglass is yet 
alive, and that there have been three editions 
of his autobiography, of which the latest ap- 
peared in 1882. Mr. Douglass has, of course, 
been politically prominent since that date, and 
there was something to relate concerning him 
as Marshal of the District of Columbia and as 
Minister to Hayti—two oflices filled by him 
with a truly poetic justice, His letter in praise 
of Mr. Cleveland, after the latter had removed 
him, in 1886, from the office of Recorder of 
Deeds for the District, is highly creditable to 
both parties. 

Mr. Holland’s candor is not left to be in- 
ferred. He is evidently cut of sympathy with 
Mr. Doug)lass’s political views since the war— 
by which we mean since 1877; as respects the 
tariff, for example, or force bills, or Mr. Dou- 
glass’s opposition to “ one of the best nomina- 
tions made that year [1888] by either party 
for Congress, that of Col. T. W. Higginson.” 
On the other hand, he undertakes to defend 
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Mr. Douglass’s ante-bellum political career, 
which involves putting in the wrong his old 
associates, the disunion abolitionists, In this 
vindication Mr. Holland is biassed by his mis- 
conception of the anti-slavery disunion policy, 
which was primarily a discharge of conscience 
from all complicity with slavery, and only 
secondarily a means to the abolition of slavery. 
The disingenuousness, too, and historical falsifi- 
cation by which the political abolitionists 
sought to evade the logic of the Garrisoniao 
postulates, are Mr. Holland’s by adoption, but 
have become simple naiveté, as one may see 
from his calling the Garrisonian view of the 
pro-slavery elements of the United States Con- 
stitution the ‘‘ Southern view.” 

Mr. Douglass’s breach with the abolitionists 
grew out of his starting a newspaper against 
their friendly dissuasion. Mr. Holland shows 
that their apprehensions were completely jus- 
tified — that there were already in the field 
too many meagrely supported anti-slavery 
journals ; that Mr. Douglass could not avoid 
financial shipwreck, however much patronage 
he might draw from the other journals ; that 
he would be tempted, under these circum- 
stances, to : bandon his disunion views in 
order to find support among hostile political 
and sectarian abolitionists. All this, in fact, 
came to pass, but Mr. Holland imputes tlame 
to the prophets, while giving a very inade- 
quate idea of Mr. Douglass’s animus _ to- 
wards those to whom he owed everything 
but his native talent for oratory, and no idea 
at all of bis adroit employment of the odium 
theologicum against them. Selfishly consi- 
dered, bis journalistic step was advantageous 
in giving him a more settled life than that of 
an itinerant lecturer ; but he could not possi- 
bly shine as a writer as he did on the platform, 
and one is left free to judge that his useful- 
ness to the cause was very greatly diminished. 

His political change, once made, was full of 
the inconsistencies issuing from the absurd 
premise that the Constitution of 1787 was an 
anti-slavery instrument. The Buffalo Con- 
vention of 1848, which Douglass attended, 
took the Garrisonian and ‘‘ Southern” ground 
that slavery in the States was unassailable 
through the Constitution; but, unlike the Garri- 
sonians, the nascent Free-Soil party had no 
intention of attacking slavery where it existed 
already, or might exist if new slave States 
should after all be created. Mr. Douglass, an 
ex-slave, eager to attack and overthrow slav- 
ery, pronounced this standard ‘“‘low” (p, 201). 
The Free-Soil Convention at Pittsburgh in 
1852 did not raise the standard in the least, 
Its whole policy was for circumscribing slav- 
ery, while Douglass (like the disunion abo- 
litionists) was for extermination (p. 211). 
Nevertheless, he took the stump for John P, 
Hale, who was avowedly ready to give effect 
to all the pro-slavery clauses of the Con- 
stitution. In 1855 Douglass reproached the 
abolitionists to their face with bolding disunion 
views which, ‘‘if carried to a successful issue, 
would only place the people of the North in the 
same reiation to slavery which they now bear 
to the slavery of Cuba or Brazil”; yet Hale’s 
election on the buffalo-Pittsburgh platform 
would have left the North much worse off, since 
she would have held herself bound not only to let 
slavery alone in its own domain, but to return 
fugitives, to put down slave insurrections, and 
to give to slaveholders a disproportionate rep- 
resentation in Congress. In the case of Cuba 
or Brazil, none of these obligations existed. 
Mr. Douglass partly saw this himself when the 
Republican party was organized (p. 249): 

‘* The objection to this movement,” he said, 
‘‘is the same as that against the American 


Anti-Slavery Society: it leaves the slave in his 
fetters, in the undisturbed possession of his 


master, and does not grapple with the question 
of emancipation in the States.” 


Of course it did not, since it held the histori- 
cal, Garrisonian, and ‘‘ Southern” view of the 
nature of the Constitution. Nevertheless, Mr, 
Dc uglass took the stump for Frémont. In 1860 
he was still more disgusted with his political 
allies (p. 249): ‘‘ The National Conventions 
held successively in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
ard Chicago have formed a regular descent 
frcm the better utterances [alias ‘‘ low stan- 
dard "Jof 1848 at Buffalo.” Nevertheless, after 
supporting a forlorn attempt to make Gerrit 
Smith a candidate for the Presidency, he took 
the stump for Lincoln, ** with firmer faith and 
mcre ardent hopes than ever before ”—but not 
in politicians. 

Meantime he bore explicit testimony to the 
wrth of the abolitionists whom he had bit- 
terly denounced. In 1860 he wrote to the 
Liberator concerning the American Anti- 
Slavery Society (p. 279): ‘*So far from work- 
ing for the annihilation of that society, I never 
failed, even in the worst times of my contro- 
versy with it, to recognize that organization 
as the most efficient generator of anti-slavery 
sen‘iment in the country.” In 1865 he support- 
ed Mr. Phillips in the division over the con- 
tinuance of the society, when Mr, Garrison 
withdrew (p. 313). And only last September 
he said in Boston (p. 391): ‘‘ It was they [Gar- 
rison and Phillips] who made Abraham Lincoln 
and the Republican party possible, What 
abolished slavery was the moral sentiment 
which bad been created, not by the pulpit, but 
by the Garrisonian platform.” 

This review certainly greatly damages the 
pretensions of the political anti-slavery par- 
ties from 1848 to 1860 as respects their part, 
intentional or accidental, in the abolition of 
slavery. It also raises some questions as tothe 
worldiy wisdom and morality of a black man’s 
joining them and abandoning the abolition- 
ists; and perhaps, on reflection, will appear 
not to bear out Mr. Holland’s censure of the 
latter in their treatment of Mr. Douglass, 





The Septonate and the Centralization of the 
Tonal System. By Julius Kiauser. Mil- 
waukee: W. Rohlfing & Sons. Pp. 274. 

THERE is at present a great spirit of unrest and 
dissatisfac‘ion in the musical world in theo- 
retic and technical matters. Although great 
prcegress has been made in the simplification of 
the means of writing and interpreting music, 
as weil asin the theory of harmony, itis yet 
felt that much more remains to be done before 
the art of musical construction and instruc- 
tion will bave been reduced to its simplest 
terms. The Janko keyboard is now in the 
field, promising to halve the difficulties of 
playing the piano and to double the pianist’s 
powers of execution ; while among the theo- 
rists a conviction seems to be getting more 
and more settled that what might be called 
the anatomical analysis of music calls for 
analogous simplification. 

Mr. Klauser’s book is an attempt to show 
that the reason why the building is unsatisfac- 
tory is because its very foundations are un- 
scientifically laid. Instead of the old scale 
system, which has the tonic at the base, he 
takes as the basis of music a septonate consist- 
ing of two scale-halves with a singie tonic asa 
common centre; or, in other words, he holds 
that the septonate, and not the scale, presents 
the seven principal sounds in music in their 
fundamental position, ‘‘ lhe septonate,” he 





contends, ‘clears up and solves the leading 
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tone mystery, presents this tone in its primal 
relation and position, and furnishes solutions 
of many old and perplexing problems, espe- 
cially of those melodic and harmonic problems 
which have arisen in the upper half of the 
scale, and which are brought forward in cur 
rent theoretical works.” He introduces many 
other iconoclastic notions—such as this, that 
inverted chords do not exist; and gives new 
and somewhat arbitrary meanings to old terms, 
as when he uses the word harmonics (which is 
now understood to mean the faint partial tones 
that accompany fundamental tones in music) 
to designate parts of chords, 

The author’s exposition of his system bas not 
convinced us that the adoption of it would 
bring about the musical millennium, although 
it cannot be denied that it contains many 
valuable suggestions, some of which may gra- 
dually find their way to general acceptance. 
There are some sensible strictures (p. 62) on 
the habit of confounding time with measure, 
and on page 71 it is clearly and suggestively 
shown how accent determines harmony. The 
author is familiar with the speculations of 
Riemann, Marx, Hauptmann, Hey, Faure, 
Spencer; he is evidently a man who thinks for 
himself, and no one who is interested in musi- 
eal theory can afford to overlook his treatise 
But it is not for theorists alone, for there is 
an introductory essay of twenty-two pages 


on *‘A Higher Education in Music,” the 
rep2ated perusal of which ought to be 
enjoined on every musician and music 


teacher in the ccuntry by special act of Con- 
gress, If the hints given in th’s chapter, and 
similar ones scattered throughout the book, 
were followed universally, musical intelligence 
and skill would take a miraculous bound for- 
ward in a few years. Read especially page 25, 
where the greatest defect in the present edu- 
cational system is shown to lie in the fact that 
pupils are taught music by the eye instead of 
by the ear. ‘‘ As it is, the average pianist sees 
a note, sees a key, strikes it, and, last of all, 
hears it. According to the above remedy the 
pianist first of all hears mentally what he 
wants, and then sets about producing it 
in a rational manner.” Among several hun- 
dred pupils known to the author, ‘‘ there 
was not one that had ever heard or 
thought of thinking tones and of mentally 
constructing phrases.” He makes the sensible 
suggestion that it would be a good thing if 
pianists were compelled to study without an 
instrument for a few weeks at atime. Vo- 
calists will find many useful hints, as on p. 
186; ‘** Let every vocal student be on his 
guardif he grows hoarse after practising. This 
is the unmistakable symptom of incorrect prac- 
tice and usually of an incompetent teacher; 
if such practice is continued too long, it means 
the wrecking of what might have been a good 
voice; it means more, for in this way the 
foundation is laid for many throat diseases,” 
His remark that ‘‘ consonants are the muscle 
of the voice "is very felicitous. Read also the 
strictures on p. 117 on the faulty common way 
of studying harmony. 

Perhaps the nrost novel and striking thing 
in Mr. Klauser’s book is his contention (pp. 1S- 
20) that “there is no such thing as an uncul- 
tivable ear for music, so long as there is no 
structural defect in the organ.” He describes 
his treatment of a boy who heard no differ- 
ence in pitch within the limits of two and one- 
half octaves, and, of course, could not tella 
concord from a discord. By an ingenious but 
simple method, fully described by the author, 
he taught this boy in four months to discrimi- 
nate the intervals of the scale, to sing little 
melodies, ete. ‘‘I do not doubt,” be adds, 





“that by similar methods Goethe, who could 
not tune his instrument, and Charles Lamb, 
who tried in vain to sing two measures of 
‘God save the King’ in tune, could have de- 
veloped an acute sense of tone and pitch.” 
Here is hope for the unmusical legions! 





Year Rook of the Societies Composed of De- 
scendants of the Men of the Revolution. 
Henry Hall. New York: The 
Press, 

Mr. Hatt has compiled, in a beautifully 

printed bock of nearly four hundred pages, 

the organization of the affiliated Societies of the 

Sons of the American Revolution in twenty- 

six of the States, with the statistics also of the 

National Society of the same name, and those 

of the similar associations in New York and 

elsewhere known as the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, 

It appears that California took the lead in 
such organizations, having founded its society 


By 
Republic 


on the 4th of July of the centennial year, 1876. 
Tue different bodies under similar names are, 
rding to Mr. Hall's 
into two very unequal camps 
ingness of the New York S 
be 
The editor 1 


ace divided 


statemen.s, 
by the unwill 
ciety of the Sons 
of the Revolution to 


merged in 


oreani 


ganization. ints to the fa 


that the Society of the Cincinnati hasdwindled 


to a small and purely sccial body, exerting no 
appreciable influence upon the times even in 
He thinks 


this is due partly to its exclusiveness, since it 


the way of stimulating patriotism 


was made up of officers ia the Revolutionary 
Army and their lineal representatives by strict 
primogeniture, but partly also to its provincial 
and social character. 

The lines of these later societies are, t must 
be confessed, rather vague. They receive de- 
scendants on either the paternal or maternal 
side from any soldier or sailor of the Revolu- 
tion, or from “ officials” in the service of the 
original States or colonies or of the United 
States, or from ‘‘ recognized patriots” of the 
Revolution. They aim at keeping alive the 
patriotic spirit of the fathers, to col’ect and 
secure historical documents, ard to promote 
social intercourse among their members The 
proceedings of the State societies give evidence 
that political action and influence is also aimed 
at, with more or less distinc! nass of purpose. 

A constituency so wide as the<e societies base 
themselves upon would, if all entitled to join 
were enrolled, embrace the whole American 
element of the people—meaning thereby the 
descendants, in both male and female lines, of 
the whole and of the half-blood, of the popa'a- 
tion of the country in 17sS The show of limi- 


tation or exclusion within these lines woul 
prove illusive, if any general disposition inthe 
eligibles to become members of the societies 
should be stimulated, Is it not; 


then, that 


s sty 2¢ 7 ¢ =~ 
such societies must be the old-fas! 


the real cause for the cre 


> ¢) hee ite x ‘4 
that bas Ms period 





tive- Americanism ’ I eal re 
vivals about as often as new generations come 


intothe field of Is native-Americanism 
a force, politically or socially, upon which any 
one can reckon for active and persistent work / 
If it were, the directer and probably more suc- 
cessful way to organize would be upon an 
avowed political purpose. This, of course, 
means the recognition of the fact that the or- 
ganization must mmain a minority party, 
content to exert its influence as a balance of 
power, just as the Irish vote, or the Ger- 
man vote, is supposed to be used in that way, 
openly or covertiv. Experiments in the past 
seeni to prove that native Americanism cannot 
be made a rallying point in any such way. A 


action! 
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revision of the immigrant laws and the na- 
turalization laws wou'd be the extent of any 
probable activity in legislative or political di 
rections, ard such revision is as likely to be 
aided by the first generation descended from 
immigrants as by the third or 

For political vurposes, then, the new socie 
ties are not likely to be strong, and whenever 
their members become inoculated with political 
ambition, they will begin to disclaim their 
Americanism as sedulously as typical pol 
ticians have disclaimed their bonorary mem 
bership in the Cobden Club. For social pur 
poses it may at least be queried whether the 
narrower lines of the Cincinnati are not more 
attractive; for what are social 
clusive ? 
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clabs if not ex 


Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, together wit 
an anonymous Husbandry, Seneschaucie, 
and Robert Grosseteste's Rules. The tran 
scripts, translations, and glossary by Eliza 
beth Lamond. With an introd on by W 
Cunningham Published  f the Roya 
Historical Society ] Longmans Sa Sy 
1 xiiv ri 

ty ur French a 2, Ww appar 

y r‘e fret the thirtes . al en 

with the management of a ates They 
y Air pr " < ~i 

es t} r ary Tairse. es 
ally ina ! fain fa ‘ ‘ 
reat house i 
i he Sst importan e e <es is W 

ter of Henley’s * Husbandry, which teaches 

the lord of an estate how to busband bis re 


the 
so as to derive most profit from the soil 


sources in managing iemesne or home 
farm, 
The instruc 
tions are given in the form of advice by an old 
man to his son, who is informed how to spend 
ris wealth, how to make an ‘ extent ” or sur- 
vey of his lands and tenements, how to select 
and supervise servants, how to keep cattle, 
how to sow and manure the lands, how to sell 
the produce, etc. In short, every branch of rural 
economy is described Walter of 
Ove manu- 
script states that he was a‘“* knight who after- 


and avoid falling into poverty. 


Concerning 
Hen'ey, almost nothing is known 
wards became a Dominican Friar.” His book 
was long regarded as the best work on tillage. 
Hence manuscripts of tract still 
exist, and Mr. Cunningham give: a full ac- 
count of them. It continued to be very popu- 
lar uatil superseded by Anthony Fitzherbert’s 
* Husbandry,’ which was published in 1523, 


the 


many 


Phe second treatise in the volume before us 
is also entitled ‘ Husbandry,’ the author being 
unknown. It deals primarily with the 
finances or accounts of a manor. It shows how 
the bailiffs accounts are to be kept 
the lord 


, and how 
It also enumerates 
the expenses and profits of an estate. Thethird 
treatise, the describes the 
duties of the senescha), bail ff, reeve, hay ward, 


can check them 
* Seneschaucie,’ 
auditor, ploughman, wagoner, cowherd, 

shepherd, and dairymaid. The 
Robert’s is at- 
tributed to Robert Grosset« ste, the well-known 
Bishop of Lincoin. It contains twenty-eight 
practical rules or maxims written for Mar- 
garet, about 1240, to 
guide her in the management of her estate and 
household. Most of the rules reiate to the 
domestic economy of a great feudal household 
in the Middle Ages. Directions are given re- 
garding the supervision of officers and ser- 
vants, the care of guests, how to provide food 
for the table, how to sell grain, at what fairs 
to make purchases, how meals were to be served, 
how the servants should behave in presence of 
guests, etc. 


swineherd 
fourth treatisa, ‘Saint tules,’ 


Countess of Lincoln, 
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The four treatises collectively form an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
inner life of a med’eval manor. The work of 
editing them has been admirably done, many 
manuscripts having been collated. There is 
also a gocd translation of the French texts, 
and an excellent Glossary, which the compilers 
of the forthcoming Anglo-French Dictionary 
of the Selden Society will find useful. This 
Glossary, however, is cumbered with a large 
number of word:—such as avantage, bouche, 
‘ref, cas, office, possession—that are used in 
their ordinary modern sense. The following 
additions or changes seem to be advisable: cer- 
teyn = a sum cert: in, a fixed amount; chapi- 
tre = article or head; dener = money; poyn 
= regulation or rule; provost (prapositus) = 
reeve, Mr. Cunningham errs in stating that 
**few prose specimens of Angl’cized Ncrman 
French survive outside of the Statute Book ” 
(p. xix). Tkere are numerous specimens in 
Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ the Year Books, the Rolls 
of Parliament, and other public records; like- 
wise, in local muniments, such as the Liber Al- 
bus of London, the Domboc of Ipswich, the re- 
cords of Winchester, Leicester, Southampton, 
and many other towns. But these slight flaws 
are scarcely worth mentioning in view of the 

ner in which both Mr. Cun- 
Lamond have done their 


Dust and its 
dep, M.D, 
1890, 


By T. Mitchell Prud- 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Dange rs, 
New York: 


Tuis little book may be regarded as comple- 
mentary to the ‘Story of the Bacteria,’ which 
we noticed some months ago, That explained 
in popular language what those micro-orgin- 
isms are; this shows how they are liable to do 
harm, especially {o mankind, when dried enl 
floating in the air—for the dangers here dis- 
cussed are almost exclusively those of bac‘e- 
rial origin. Exaggeration is a common fault 
in popular books treating of scientific subjects, 
‘ut this is quite free from it. Nothing is over- 
stated, and in fact the average citizen who, in 
these latter days, may look upon all the food we 
eat and air we breathe as veritable traps bait- 
ed with death, will rest easier when he learns 
how few of the little organisms are caught out 
of doors, But fewness does not mean immuni- 
ty. It is as bad to be slain with the single bul- 
let of an assassin as to be peppered with many 
in battle; and forewarning is, in part at least, 
fore-arming. 

The danger upon which special stress is laid 
is that of infection by the tubercle bacillus, 
the consumption cause. We believe physicians 
are gradually abandoning the constitutional 
theory of consumption, in so far as that in- 
volves the dcctiine of heredity with the ‘‘seeds” 
of disease necessarily implanted from the be- 
ginning, and are lookirg upon those individuals 
or families who become consumptive as having 
a better prepared culture-ground for such stray 
germs as may fall thereon, Theeffect isnearly 
but rot qui'e the same; for if the seeds are kept 
out of the hot-bed, the death-p'ant will not 
blow, and if the most stubbornly healthy per- 
son is showered with enough of these micro- 
organisms, some will make a settiement. It is 
thus that consun ption is contagious, Tke mc- 
ralis to kill or avoid the germs, and to this 
Dr. Prudden’s book leads up, and it deserves 
careful consideration at the hands of all of us, 
In his desire to be simple, the author, we think, 
has written dcwn a little too much; but thatis 
merely a question of taste. It wou'd have been 


better, also, had the exact degree to which the 
are 


microscopical objects magnified been 








stated. ‘'Highly” is not sufficiently definite, 
and a scale would add nothing to the trouble 
or the cost. 





Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Re- 
vised and enlarged by L. Schwabe. Trans- 
lated from the fifth German edition by G. 
Cc, W. Warr. Vol, I. London: G, Bell & 
Sons. 1891, 

ScHWABE’S second revision of Teuffel’s well- 
known work is published in two volumes, 
The first volume, to the end of the Augustan 
age, bas been translated by Prof. Warr of 
King’s College, London, and the ¢econd is in 
preparation, The original work is well recog- 
nized as an indispensable handbook, and its 
characteristics are preserved in this revision. 
Of course, there is much new material in each 
succeeding publication (the present is a third 
as large again as the first), and Dr, Schwabe 
does not hesitate to differ here and there from 
the views of Teuffel, whenever his own judg- 
ment or the results of late research warrant 
such departures, 

Prof, Warr has made his translation more 
valuable by additions, in the lists of editions 
and treatises, of many useful English books 
which Lave been loftily overlooked by the 
German editor. His translation is in the main 
a most faithful one, in the plain, straightfor- 
ward manner of the original, and English 
readers will be very gratefu! to him for under- 
taking the task and carrying it through so 
premptly. His style, however, is greatly 
marred by a too close adherence to the Ger- 
mar, chiefly marked by bis employment of 
ecmpcunds, awkward in Engiish and directly 
due to German influence. For instance, he 
talks of ‘‘art-poetry ” (AKunstpoesie); yet he 
rightly renders Kunstdrama by ‘the regular 
drama.” Among other harsh words is ‘* well- 
to-doness” (Wohlstand). There is a perfect 
ay otheosis of the hyphen in this book, but it is 
allin the same line of imitation of the Ger- 
man. Another offensive Germanism is the 
printing of Latin proper adjectives with a 
small initial letter, as parthicum. But all 
these are errors of taste, which do not diminish 
the usefulness of the book. We have observed 
only a few real blunders in translation. On 
page 09, ‘“‘ccmbated ” is exactly the reverse of 
the meaning of verfochten, which here means 
‘*supported.’ On nage 20, ‘‘ subsisted”” is not 
a proper translation of erhielten sich, 

The book is well printed in two sizes of c’ear 
type, and even with its additions contains 
some seventy pages less than the German. 
The binding, however, is exceedingly flimsy 
and altogether too cheap for a handbook, Yet 
this first volume costs 18 shillings, while the 
price of the whole work in Germany, in a 
good strong half-morocco cover, is a trifle less, 





By C. A. Young. 
1891. 
Tus is a brief introductory course, without 
mathematics, for use in schocls and semina- 
ries. It might very well follow the home 
reading of Ball's ‘Starland,’ which is still 
more elementary, and precede Young’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Astronomy.’ It presents a chapter 
of definitions, a considerable account of the 
constellations, and the fundamental problems 
cf latitude, time, and longitude in their most 
elementary form; then the earth, moon, sun, 
planets, comets, meteors, and stars. It is al- 
ways a satisfaction to meet sucha text-book as 
this, the work of an author who has not had 
to ‘tread up” in its preparation. There need 


Astronomy. 
jinn & Co, 


Lessons in 
Boston: 


be no search to see if the statements are cor- 





rect, for Prof. Young is an authority in his 
science; nor to learn if their presentation is in 
form well adapted for school use, for he is the 
most eminent teacher of astronomy in our 


country. To such an author a reviewer al- 
ways feels thankful. 

The chapter on the stars contains much of 
interest concerning variables, showing how 
clearly the changes in the light of these ex. 
ceptional bodies permits their classification 
into several groups, and gives some indication 
of the’r condition or arrangement, although 
their physica} features are far beyond direct 
sight. The rational quality of the bock may 
be inferred from this sample sentence: “It is 
a natural question whether some of the small 
companions that we see near large stars may 
not be the ‘ Jupiters’ of their planetary sys- 
tems. We can only say as to this that no tele- 
scope ever constructed could even come near 
to making visible a planet which bears to its 
primary any such relations of size, distance, 
and brightness as Jupiter bears to the sun.” 
The freshness of the book may be inferred 
from the paragraph on spectroscopic binaries 
—that is, double stars too close to be separated 
by the telescopic eye, but known to be double 
by the periodic displacement of their spectro- 
scopic lines. The first star of this class was 
discovered at the Harvard College Observa- 
tory only a little more thana year ago, II- 
lustrations are plentiful and good, except that 
the figures of nebu's lack delicacy; the one of 
the nebula in Orion, from the photograph by 
Roberts of London, hardly dces justice to the 
wonderful original. 





George Washington's Rules of Civility traced 
to their sources and restored by Morcure D, 
Conway. New York: United States Book 
Company. [1891] Pp. 180, 

IN the preface to this very neat little volume 
of nearly two hundred pages, reprinting 
‘George Washington’s Rules of Civility,’ Mr. 
Conway explains what the sources are, traces 
the protable method by which the Rules 
reached Washington, and embodies some re- 
flections uron their influence in forming the 
young man’s character. All this bas a cer- 
tain antiquarian interest, but it may be doubt- 
ed if the labor thus expended upon ‘“ copy- 
book ” material is justified by the re: ult, see- 
ing that the Rules were not George Washing- 
ton’s, any more than the geometrical and sur- 
veying problems in the same MSS. were his, 
and it would be quite as useful to trace these 
problems to their sources, so far as they may 
be regarded as formative influences, The 
Rules can never possess any of the interest 
that attaches to a plan of campaign, a 
summary of political correspondence, or even 
a scheme of farming Mt. Vernon, for some- 
thing of the man’s individuality and habits 
are shown in such records, Mr, Conway hints 
that political reasons have prevented these 
Rules from being better known; he remarks 
upon the absence of any religious precepts or 
references to wemen in them, while insisting 
upon Washington’s ‘‘rather precocious ad- 
mirations” for the girls in his school-days, 
This is ‘‘ unimportant, if true,” and rests en- 
tirely upon tradition. It was enough for Mr. 
Conway to have discovered the sources of 
these Rules, as was set forth in the Nation, No. 
1301, We wish he had carried his researches 
one step further, and traced the so-called 
poems of Washington to their originals. These 
verses constitute one of the weightiest indict- 
ments against the good sense and judgment of 
the farmer, the soldier, the statesman, and the 
national hero, 
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Decorative Electricity. By Mrs, J. E. H. 
Gordon. With achapter on Fire Risks by 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., M.Inst.C.E.,  Di- 
reetor and Consulting Engineer to the Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Company. Ilus- 
trated by Herbert Fell. (london: Sampson 

New York: Cnarles Scribner’s Sons. 

Ir gives one a shock of surprise to receive a 

book on the decorative treatment of anything 

so new as electric lights, and makes one con- 


Low; . 


sider how much there is to do totame them in- | 


tothings of beauty. But when we look into 
Mrs. Gordon’s book, we are tempted to ask, If 
so little as this has been done, 
book about it? The obvious idea of collusion 
with manufacturers disappears us we read 
and sea that the present volume is the work of 
Its substance is of the slight- 
not of study of principles 


an enthusiast. 
and consists, 
and methods, 
ceits, as in most books on household 
ration; things which, used once, may please, 
but are not simple enough for repeti- 
tion, and if applied broadcast become as 
tiresome as patent medicines. The most at- 
tractive part of the book is the chapter 
entitled ‘‘Some Personal Experiences,” which 
sketches briefly and freshly the labors, dis- 
auxieties, and successes that 
The naive story of Mr. Gor- 
of the invent- 


est, 


deco- 


appointments, 
wait on pioneers, 
don’s superseded electric lamp, 


MAY 
EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 

Edited by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

Ph.D., assisted by E. H. COOK, Ph.D., 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Ph.D., and 
ADDISON B, POLAND, Ph.D. 


Articles: My Pedagogic Autobiography, Robert He 
bert Quick—The Limitations of State Universities, 
Horace Davis—The Teaching of History in Element: ary 
Schools, Lucy M. 
Pedagogics, III., Charles De Garmo. 


Discussions: Religion in the Common Schools, How 
ard Crosby—The Function of Supervision, John Ken- 
nedy—Sehools East and West, George N. Carman—Poli- 
tic a Education in South Carolina, George W. May- 
Neld, 


Foreign Correspondence 
Thought in Prussia, Friedrich Kirchner 

Editorials. 

Reviews: By Profs. Tracy Peck of Yale, A. B. Hart of 
Harvard, John Dewey of the University of Michigan, 
William North Rice of Wesleyan, Dr. J. H. Hyslop of 
Columbia, and Hon. D, H. Chamberlain, &c. 


Education in Foreign Feriodicals: The Bist 
Durham on Ideals, 


€3 a year (10 Nos,), 35 cents a copy. 


Salmon—The Herbartian System of | 


why write a | 


but of recipes and small con- | 


: Comtempesery Educational | 


1op of 


| cents in postage stamps. 


HEN RY HOLT & C0., New York | 





“THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
ahs 4 4ha J 4ate 

This book contains suck subjects as every boy or xgiri needs to 

The intent of the book, however, is not mere! y to impart 


about before leaving school. 








or’s magnanimous welcome of a contrivance 
that extinguished his own, and the quiet tear 
of the wife over an invention smothered in its 
cradle, moves the reader to admiring 
pathy. Mr. Gord fire-risks is 
chiefly occupied with pooh-poohing other peo- 
Of the 
s illustrated and 
the 


sym 
n’s chapter on 


ple’s statements that there are risks 
designs with which the book 
the drawings in which the 
less we say the better. 


y are presented, 
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Ammen, Rear-Admiral D. The Old Navy and the New 
yaaa | J. B. Lippincott Co 


8 
The Life Story of Curt 


Anvers, N. arth. ded 
Thomas Whittaker 40 cents 

Anvers, N. d’. The Story of Early Man. Xi efi 
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Arnaud, Col. C. A.de. The New Erain Russia J.8 


Ogtivie. 
Barker's Facts and Figures forthe Year 1801. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 50 cents. 


Botssevain.G. M. ihe Monetary Question. Maecmil 
lan &Co. 61 

Greene. ad Lujo. The Relation of Labor to the Law 
of io a. Putnam's Sons 

Burton, Wk Optics, The Scovill & 
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Adams Co. 2. 


Chansons Populaires de la France. G. P. Putnam's 
So __ 61.50, 

Cole, The Auroraphone, lZded. Chicago: Charles 
H. oer & Co. 

Freeman, The History of Sicily from the 
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Fariiest Times. 2 vols. 
Houston, W. Documents Illustrative « 
Constitution loronto: Carswell & Co. 
Janvier, T. Stories of Old New Spain. D. 
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Macmillan & Co. #10 
f the Canadian 
Appleton & 
. Life of William Tecumseh Sherman 
Philadelphia : Hubbard Bros 
Kellogg. Rev. S. H, The Book 
Armstrong & Son, $1.50. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
The May number, for sale by all newsdealers of 
standing, contains noteworthy character sketches of 


of Leviticus A.C 


“Three Empire Builders,’ 


namely, Sir Henry Parkes, the federator of Australia 
Sir John A, Macdonald, the Premier of Canada, and 
the Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, Premier of Capetown and 
President of the British South African Company. The 
review of RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE is an especially 
valuable feature of the current numoer, and the su 
maries of leading articles in all the principal 
cals of the world, are as full as usual. 
The American Edition of the Rev 
golden opinions. 
Twenty Cents a number; @. 
Sample copies of the May number 
receipt of 10 cents. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Astor Piace, New York, 


“‘Basr ART 
AT SMALLEST OUTLAY. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings, costing 
with tasteful frame from $10 to 880. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. of Paris, and 20 Fast Sixteenth Street. New 
York, have just issued their illustrated Des 
Catalogue (No. 8). It will be m alled on rece pt f i0 
Also high-class :W ater Colors 
Visitors are always welcome to call and examine these 
pictures, 


‘ } 
period 


lew ts winnins 


(} per annum. 
will be sent on 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Cloth, 336 pages. 90 cents. 


Know s — 


information, but to help pupils to think for themselves, that ther may see the principles of 
good sense, justice, and friendliness on which the State rests, and especial! ily to awaken in them 


a loyal moral purpose, 


The first part of the book shows how the essential elements of all gov- 
ernment are worked out. Part II. furnishes the main facts abcut 
government in towns, cities, Sta’es, and nations. 
parties. Part I11. deals with the subjects of labor, wealth, 
special social subjects, such as crime and punishments, the problem of intemperance, ete. 


the conduct and methods of 
growth of 

treats of 
The 


It also explains the causes and 
and property. Part lV 


closing chapters aim to interest the pupilin the rights of nations towards each other. 


Sample copy sent free to any teacher h 
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Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L. 


THE HISTORY OF SICILY. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, 

By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., 

author of ‘The Norman Conquest of England,’ 
ete., ete. With Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
A New Book by Professor Goldwin Smith, 


CANADA 


AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION, 
By Goupwin Smita, D.C.L. With a Map. 8vo, $2.00. 


** Will be welcomed by American readers as a com- 
prehensive and compact presentation of a subject 
about which the sources of information are very much 
diffused. Within no similarcompass can they find the 
same array of facts, and no clearer or more convincin 
exposition has been made of the community of interes 
between the various sections of the Dominion and the 
rest of the continent.”’— New York World, 


THE 
MONETARY QUESTION. 


An essay which obtained the prize offered by Sir 
H. M. Meysey-Thompson, Bart., at the Paris Monetary 
Congress. 

By G. M. ROISSEVAIN. 
Translated from the French by G. TOWNSEND WAR 
NER. 8vo, paper cover, $1.00. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
Number I. Volume I. Price, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: 
The British Economic Association. _The Editor. 
The Eight Hours’ Day in Victoria. John Rae, 
The Eleventh Census of the United States. 
Prof. Richmond Mayo Smith. 
French Peasant Proprietorship, D. F. Seebohm. 
Economic Doctrine in England during the Ejigh- 
teenth Century. lev, Dr. Cunningham. 
The Living Capital of the United Kingdom. 
Prof. J. 8. Nicholson. 
The Austrian School and Theory of Value. 
Prof, E. Wieser. 
The Fall of Silver. Henry Hucks Gibbs. 
The Boycott as an Element in Trade Disputes. 
John Burnett. 
The Difficulties of Socialism. 
The Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
Notes and Memoranda, Reviews, etc., ete, 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 
New Volumesof ** The Temple Library.”’ 
Now Ready. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS OF 
LEIGH HUNT. 


and edited by REGINALD 
JOHNSON, 
With bibliography and etchings by HERBERT RAIL- 
TON. 2 vols., cloth, $4.00, 
Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, post 8vo, $7.00. 


FORTY YEARS INA 
MOORLAND PARISH. 


REMINISCENCES AND RESEARCHES IN DANBY IN 
CLEVELAND. 
Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
crowy 8vo, $3.25, 


Selected BRIMLEY 


By the With maps, 


Volume Two. Now Ready. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
GREEK. 


ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Edited by HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College; Regius Professor 
of Divinity. 

Vol. Il. _— BOOK OF CHRONICLES TO TOBIT. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Vol. I. GENESIS TO KINGS. €2.25, 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
Being also an introduction to the study of the science. 
By Ernst VON MEYER, Vh.D., Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Leipzig. Translated with 
the author's sanction by GEorG—E McGowan, Ph.D. 
Svo, $4.50. 


*,* Macmillan & Co.’s New List comprising all 


books published during the last six months wiil be 
sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Water, Dust, and Bacteria. 


THREE TIMELY MANUALS 
By T. M. PruppEeNn, M.D. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, exch 75 cents. 


The Story of the Bacteria. 


**It is written in clear, concise sentences, with- 
out any effort at display, and can be read w.th 
profit and enjoyed by any intelligent reader, as 
wel! as by the most scientific physician.’’—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


Dust and Its Dangers. 

“Itisin one sense an alarmist bo: k, but it 
alarms in a proper direction, and performs a 
service that cannot be overvalued, . . . The 
book isto be warmly commended, and shou!d 
attract general attention.’’—Boston Gazette, 
Drinking-Water and Ice Supplies, 

AND THEIR RELATIONS TO HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 


** Dr. Prudden’s little book is crammed with 
information—practical information—which to 
thousands of families would be worth, if duly 
read and heeded, far more than money.’’—Hart- 
ford Times, 
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27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


COUNT BERNHARDT 
VON MOLTKE 


are graphically described and vividly portrayed in 


The Three Germanys. 
By Tueo. 8. Fay. 2vols., cloth, $7.00; half calf, $12.00. 
*,* For sale by booksellers and by 


A, S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*,* Send for our catalogue. 


THE OYSTER. | 


A Popular Summary of a Scientific Study. 
BY 
WILLIAM K. BROOKS, Ph.D., 


Professor of Animal Morphology in the Johns Hopkins 
University and Director of the Chesapeake 
Zodlogical Laboratory. 

A study of the Natural History of the Oyster, and a 
discussion of Oyster culture. 240 pages, 12°, and 14 
lithographic plates. Cloth, Price,#1.00 net. 

Orders should be sent to 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Md. 


THE TREASURER 


Massachusetts Corporation 
Will be at liberty September 15, and 
wishes a similar position in Boston, 
For interview, address L., Box 
Boston. 


aa 
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We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make Collections and issue Com- 

Credit. 


mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
ble in all parts of the world. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 

NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured at home. New pamphlet and full particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Floughton, Mifflin & 


Co.'s Saturday Books. 


The American Revolu- 


tion. 
By Joun Fiske. With Plans of Bat- 
tles, and a new Steel Portrait of Washing- 
ton from a miniature never before repro- 
duced, 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4 00, 


Readers of American history are to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity of wuracing the 
causes and course of the Revolution in Mr, 
Fiske’s wondertully luminous narrative. 


fourteen to One. 


A book of remarkably good Short 
Stories, including ‘ Jack the Fisherman’ and 
‘The Madonna of the ‘tubs.’ By ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25 


Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, 
Illustrations. 


With 
16mo, $1.25, 

Colonel Carter is a fine specimen of one 
type of the Virginia gentleman of the passing 
generation, He iv exquisitely courteous, reck- 
lessly hospitable, with a vivid fi :ancial ima- 
gination. The delightful story is admirably 
told and illustrated, 


Balaam and His Mas- 
ter,and Other Stor tes 


By Joet CHANDLER Harris, author 
of ‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ ‘ Mingo, 
and Otter Sketches.’ 16mo, $1 25. 

Another book of those exceedingly interest- 


ing Southern stories which Mr. Harris tells so 
well, 


Otto the Knight, and 
Other Stoz tes. 


By Octave THANET, 
‘Knitters in the Sun,’ ete. 


author of 
16mo, $1.25. 


“ The giits of Octave Thanet are among the 
greatest which the story-teiler can possess.” — 
RH. STODDARD. 


A Girl Graduate. 
A Novel, 


LEY. 


sy CELIA PARKER WOOL- 
Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 

“Thoroughly excellent from beginning to 
end.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
rr East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
announce with satisfaction a new series of school 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Todd- 


Poweil), unique in des gn, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement, 


Catalogue giving fuil information sent, post- 
paid, on application. 








